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placed on the back of all pictures and MSS, 


THE BREAKING UP 
. . OF ESTATES. 


T seems to be almost forgotten by the public that during 
the past summer a Commission sat for the purpose of 
taking evidence and drawing up a Report on the breaking 
up of estates in Great Britain. By this time it is reason- 
able to expect that the finding of this body would have 
been made public. The drawing up of the Report ought 
not to have occupied any considerable space of time, since 
the subject is a very clearly defined one and the evidence 
taken was fairly complete. Information on two different 
aspects of the question is very much needed. The first 
of these is as to the facts. We all of us know from the news- 
papers and other sources that an unusual number of estates 
have been put up to auction, and that the majority have been 
sold at prices considerably higher than would have been realised 
a few years ago. But in addition to the land thus disposed of, 
it is well known that a vast number of sales have been negotiated 
by private treaty, and the Government alone is in a position 
to give the number that took place, say. in the first six months 
of the year. This, of course, is a first essential to an understand 
ing of the problem, as for various reasons some controversialists 
are inclined to exaggerate and some to minimise the extent and 
quantity of the changes in property that have occurred, 

Opinion is divided as to what has been the deciding factor 
im Causing owners of land to dispose of their property. Some 
assert that in the majority of cases so many mortgages were 
made during the long agricultural depression, or just when it 
was beginning, that owners have been extremely glad of an 
opportunity to get rid of their land as soon as prices rose to an 
“ppreciable extent. The other view is that landed proprietors 
have been rendered extremely apprehensive and uncomfortable 
hy the character of the legislation which has taken place during 
the existence of the present Parliament and its predecessor. 
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They say that even if it be admitted that the burdens on 
agricultural land, as distinguished from building land, are not at 
present unreasonable, it is nevertheless evident from the various 
measures taken by the Government that there are schemes in 
the air for rendering the holding of land an unprofitable line of 
business. It-is no part of our duty to pronounce in favour of 
either contention, although such speeches as the Lord Advocate 
made at Glasgow on Monday go a very long way to justify the 
fears of landowners. 

Some of these deserve to be put on record. Mr. Ure enume- 
rated three means by which the burden of the cost of public 
services might be distributed on the shoulders of the ratepayers. 
The third in the list was, in the words of The Times report, that 
“they might take the advantage which a man’s land enjoyed 
owing to nothing which he did for it and nothing which he 
spent upon it.’’ Again, quoting from the same report, he 
declared that the present system “ put a premium on making 
the worst possible use of land.”” In view of statements like these, 
it is incumbent on the Government to produce their Report with 
the least possible delay. If they meditate reform, their scheme 
should be submitted at once to the ordeal of public discussion. 
If the Lord Advocate is shooting arrows at random, those who 
are in the possession of land deserve that their natural and 
legitimate suspicions should be allayed by a clear declaration 
on the part of those appointed to investigate the subject. 
Sut the paramount reason for objecting to delay is that 
owing to these sales many of the tenants are being unfairly 
rushed. The situation is simple and fairly well understood. 
On a considerable proportion of the estates thrown on the market 
there are tenants whose people have been on the same holding 
for many generations. Such men, naturally, object to leaving 
the home in which they were cradled and where their 
ancestors lived so many ages ago. Although the pro- 
perty is not their own, they have as much affection 
for it as any owner possibly could have. When word comes 
that a sale is going to take place they naturally desire to acquire 
the holding that has become so dear to them. It happens not 
unseldom that they are far from possessing adequate means 
for the purpose. Farmers were sadly impoverished during the 
spell of lean years that came with the early eighties and did not 
go away till the nineties were past. During a quarter of a 
century the most thrifty of them could add very little 
to their savings. Being, however, men of character and 
substance, they are able with the financial help of their 
friends, and by borrowing as much as they can on the 
property, to acquire it. We have no hesitation in saying, 
however, that their new position is unenviable. A_ poor 
landlord is far worse off than a well-to-do tenant. He is 
irritated by the new demands made on his purse. He has 
escaped rent only to have to pay interest. His rates and taxes 
are higher as an owner than they were as a tenant. Moreover, 
the upkeep of the place now devolves upon him. He has to 
repair his own buildings, make what improvements he thinks 
necessary, drain and fence his land and keep in order such private 
roads and tracks as may be needed for hard work. Out of this 
difficulty, Mr Jesse Cotiings professes to get him by means of 
a Bill, framed on Mr. Wyndham’s Irish Land Act, to enable 
him to purchase his land on the instalment system, It will 
be very interesting to go into the finance on which this measure 
is founded. As far as we can see, the price paid for land within 
the last twelve years is not, at present rentals, calculated to 
yield on an average more than three and a-half, or at most 
four, per cent. on the outlay. At any rate, no difficulty is found 
for buyers at a price that would make the rent equivalent to 
a rate of four per cent. interest. By what necromancy legisla- 
tion is going to simplify the purchase of land to such an extent 
that interest and extinction will together come to less than the 
present rent we cannot profess to know. Many local bodies 
have already found themselves in this predicament, that the 
rents offered them are not sufficient to meet even a low rate of 
interest on the purchase-money and the capital that has had 
to be expended in making the holdings fit for cultivation. These 
are the elements of a very difficult situation, and it is not unfair 
to expect that they should be still further elucidated by the 
overdue Report of the Commission appointed to enquire into the 
break up of estates. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


A. PORTRAIT of Lady Marjorie Cochrane is the subject of 
our frontispiece this week. Lady Marjorie Cochrane is 
the youngest daughter of the Earl and Countess of Dundonald 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are received 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corre- 
spondence al once to him. 
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AST week brief reference was made to the new record in 
grouse-shooting for Scotland which was set up on the 
Duke of Buccleuch’s moor of Roanfell. The facts 
are sufficiently remarkable to induce us to return 
to them. There were eight guns, namely, the 
Earl of Dalkeith, Lord George Scott, Lord Henry Scott, 
Lord Francis Scott, Lord Ernest Hamilton, Lord Whitchester, 
the Hon. Douglas Cairns and Captain Dawnay. There 
were 1,300 brace of birds killed, and the number might have 
been increased if the ammunition of the sportsmen had not given 
out. Previously Moy Hall held the record with 914 brace shot 
in 1901 in one day’s driving. The record for walking-up was 
made at Monzie, Perthshire, by Colonel Campbell in 1846, when 
he shot 222} brace. Mr. Stuart-Wortley is careful to insert 
“is said”’ to this; but Colonel Campbell killed in 1843, by walking- 
up, 184} brace; in 1846, 191 brace. If the other day of 222} 
brace be correct, it exceeds the great day of the Maharajah 
Duleep Singh, whose bag mounted to 220 brace. This was in 
1872. Of course, in England the record is held by Mr. Rimington- 
Wilson’s two days on the Broomhead moors, near Sheffield, 
in 1893. On the first day 2,648 grouse were kilied, and on the 
second day 1,603. 


The distressing circumstances under which Mr. E. Atkinson, 
the president of the Fowey Yacht Club, met his death are to some 
extent ameliorated by the heroism displayed by his companion, 
Mr. Bevil Quiller-Couch, the only son of Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch. The circumstances have appeared in all the daily 
papers, and need not again be described here ; but it wasa 
splendid feat of the young man, who was only about twenty 
years of age, to swim a distance of six hundred yards with his 
companion in tow, supported by an air cushion. It was im- 
possible to have done more to save his life, and the event drives 
home the lesson that every young Englishman should be taught 
to swim and to take care of himself in the water. But it also 
illustrates the very great difficulty of saving men from drowning. 
Very few people realise it: In this case no doubt the fatality 
occurred through the feebleness of Mr. Atkinson, who had 
reached the ripe age of three score years and ten, and was 
exhausted by his voyage on an air cushion. Mr. Quiller-Couch 
found it impossible to land him, and left him supported while 
he sought assistance ; but evidently Mr. Atkinson was not strong 
enough to maintain his position and fell back into the water. 
It was a sad ending, and yet, as we have said, relieved by the 
vigour and determination shown by the younger man. 


Many a “ kindly Scot” who could not be present at the 
celebration of the five hundredth anniversary of St. Andrews 
University must have turned his thoughts to all that has been 
done by that fine institution in the past. Somehow the very 
mention of St. Andrews awakens in the historical student 
memories and pictures of the poets and poor scholars—words 
which too often were synonyms—who were educated there. 
It is not possible to follow the life-history of any eminent Scot 
of the past without coming upon some mention of this home of 
learning, which in periods when poverty was the lot of nearly 
all the inhabitants of Scotland, nevertheless found means of 
opening a hospitable door to the youths of wit and ambition, 
however slender their resources might be. In consequence, 
the University is associated with the most illustrious names in 
Scottish literature. Here it is said Dunbar was educated some 
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forty or fifty years before the Battle of Flodden. Here, too, 
George Buchanan listened to the lectures of John Mair : 
and in modern times the gifted and misguided Robert Fergusson 
lived in friendship with Wilkins, the ploughman professor and 
author of the Epigoniad. But how easy it is to wake up 
memories from the past of St. Andrews University ! 


At the Sanitary Inspectors’ Congress at Great Yarmouth 
a statement was made which has considerably alarmed those 
who like a chicken in the pot. It was that poultry suffered 
to 4 considerable extent from tuberculosis. A breeder who was 
interviewed by the representative of a morning contemporary 
probably put the right interpretation upon this when he said 
that “ If diphtheria may be regarded as a form of tuberculosis, 
then it must be admitted that poultry are victims, but only to 
a small extent.” The last sentence is the only one to which 
exception can be taken. As we have pointed out in our columns 
several times recently, the disease which poultry-keepers call 
diphtheritic roup is spreading very rapidly and playing havoc 
with a considerable number of large establishments. So true 
is this that the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries has resolved 
to take measures for the investigation of the disease and the 
means whereby it may be eradicated. The sanitation of the 
hen-house is not by any means what it ought to be, and if the 
inspectors would inform themselves of the true facts, they might 
do a considerable amount of good. It is by no means cleat 
that diphtheria in chickens or in wood-pigeons is not trans- 
missible to human beings. At any rate, the disease was identi- 
fied some years ago when wood-pigeons were dying by the 
hundred in the fields and on the roadsides. At present an 
epidemic of a very similar kind appears to have infected the 
domestic fowl. 


MORNING. 
She passed into the sleep of death 
As night forsook the skies, 
The rising sun received her breath, 
The daybreak closed her eyes. 


As the first song of wakened birds 
Came sweetly from the lawn, 
The last of all her human words 
Sighed out to mect the dawn. 


Her windows shone with fire; the flow’rs 
Stirred softly in a breeze, 

The burning dew in little show’rs 
Descended from the trees. 


Loud grew the earth from hill to hill, 
Silence and shadow fled ; 

We drew the blinds; the candles still 
Were burning by her bed. HAROLD BEGHIE. 


Sir Walter Gilbey has forwarded to us his annual appeal 
on behalf of the Royal Agricultural Benevolent Institution. 
This is one of the most deserving charities in England, and is also 
extremely well managed, as is evident from the fact that last 
year over ninety per cent. of the society’s receipts was spent 
in the relief of agricultural distress. The recipients of help are 
farmers who have suffered from adverse seasons, their wives, 
widows and unmarried daughters, if over sixty-five years of 
age. At the present time one thousand one hundred and ninety- 
seven pensioners are being maintained, at an annual cost of 
£24,031. Of these three hundred and thirty-three are from 
eighty to ninety-eight years of age, and six hundred and thirty- 
seven from seventy to eighty. Sir Walter Gilbey particularly 
asks those who are spending their holidays in the country to 
observe for themselves “ the many evidences of destitute old 
age in our rural districts.” 


Before us lies the most sumptuous and complete “ book of 
particulars ’’ which we have ever had the fortune to receive 
from a firm of auctioneers. Needless to say, it is the volume 
relating to the sale of the Crystal Palace. In its way this is an 
important and even historical event. The building of the 
Palace sixty years ago marked a new stage in industrial develop- 
ment, and its story, fully and vigorously told in the pages before 
us, forms no unimportant part in the annals of our time. It 
would be interesting, if for nothing else, because it marks the 
great changes that have occurred since 1852, when, in the presence 
of Prince Albert and Queen Victoria, the great opening meeting 
was held. Thackeray burst into song on the occasion and 
hymned the “ blazing arch ef lucid glass,”” and Queen Victoria 
noted in her diary that the day was one “ to live for ever.” 
The whirligig of time brings in its revenges, however, and amid 
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the many changes that have occurred, the gradual falling into 
obsolescence of the Crystal Palace is one that has to be reckoned 
with. 


Methwold in Norfolk is a place of much celebrity in a small 
way. About a quarter of a century ago a colony of vegetarians 
settled in its neighbourhood, purchased small holdings and 
endeavoured to make a living out of growing the fruit and vege- 
tables of which their diet consisted. Many, we believe, strayed 
from the strict doctrine of the vegetarian ; but the holdings con- 
tinued to flourish. It will be good news to the men that their 
neighbour, Major Whitmore, has met with the most satisfactory 
results in his tobacco-growing experiments. The King has sent 
Major Whitmore a letter expressing his interest in the cultivation 
and also his wish to try specimens of the tobacco grown at 
Methwold Plants and leaves have been despatched to His 
Majesty, one leaf measuring over twenty-nine inches long 
and sixteen and a-quarter inches broad. The great secret of 
growing tobacco, if we may be permitted the “ bull,” is in the art 
of drying it. Major Whitmore has had a splendid year for 
his experiment, and if he has grown tobacco in_ sufficient 
quantities to put it on the market, the demand ts likely to be 
considerable. 


[t would appear from the excavations that have been carried 
out on the site of the Sabine Farm of Horace that the Roman 
poet interpreted the phrase “ the simple life’’ very much in 
the same way as do our luxurious moderns. Monseigneut 
Capmartin de Chaupy, the Frence abb¢, who is the expert on 
the subject, has identified the site as a place about eight miles 
from the modern Vicovaro, the Vicus Varia of Herace. About 
seventy years ago vandals were very busy about the place 
carrying off beautiful marbles and statues, but enough remains 
to show that Horace lived the simple life surrounded by great 
luxury. His villa stood in the midst of a garden, and in front 
of it was an artificial lake three hundred and fifty yards square 
and six feet deep fed by the river Licenza, the Digentia of the 
poems. Mosaic pavements, beautiful frescoes and stucco-work 
and other elegancies of the Horatian period tell but too plainly 
how Horace lived in the sweet seclusion of his Sabine Farm. 


In our Correspondence pages will be found illustrations of 
the beautiful fireplaces that are being ruthlessly destroyed at 
lattershall Castle, and we reprint the salient passages in an excel- 
lent article which the late Mr. C. J. Cornish wrote for the paper 
eight years ago. It is very difficult to suggest any practical 
remedy. Last Saturday the mantel-piece on the third floor 
was taken down, and the work of removal is proceeding apace. 
Anything that can be done must be in the nature of shutting 
the stable door after the horse is stolen. The mantel-piece 
on the fourth floor is, at the time of writing, intact, as it 
is left to the last, and might possibly be saved if energetic 
measures were adopted. But we must remember it is private 
property, and the only course that can be employed is that of 
persuasion, which persuasion, however, might possibly be more 
eflective if it took a pecuniary shape. Tattershall should have 
been handed over to the guardianship of the Office of Works 
for preservation as a place of historic interest. 


During the autumn months our gardens owe not a little 
of their brightness and beauty to the dahlia. Although it is 
devoid of fragrance, the many beautiful colours and graceful 
forms found in this flower cause it to be generally admired. 
Visitors to the Royal Horticultural Society's fortnightly exhibi- 
tion on Tuesday last had a good opportunity of studying the 
rapid and extraordinary evolutions that the dahlia has under- 
gone during recent years, as much space in the large hall was 
occupied by one or the other of its forms. Time was when the 
old, heavy show and fancy varieties held sway ; but so great has 
been the change in public taste during the last decade that these 
are seldom seen now. On the other hand, their miniature counter- 
parts, the pompons, have made considerable progress, and, 
owing mainly to their long stems, are now regarded as ideal 
plants for the garden. 


The brilliant summer seems to have been most favourable 
to the butterflies, and gardens have been very gay with them. 
At the moment of writing, the gardens in the South are alive 
with numbers of the beautiful small coppers, one of the most 
resplendent, though one of the least, of all our butterflies. This 
pageant suggests that we might do something to aid the insects 
and encourage them. All the gorgeous family to which belong 
the Peacock, the Painted Lady, the Red Admiral and the 
Tortoiseshell feed, as larva, on plants of no value in a garden ; 
that is to say, that they would be quite harmless, and their 
movement and colour would add to the attraction of the floral 
display very greatly if they were present in large numbers. 
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With a little trouble it is likely that the Camberwell Beauty 
might be reintroduced. Certain flowers have a_ particular 
attraction for certain species, and one that is much appreciated 
by the Vanesse is the Buddleia variabilis, with its purple 
racemes—quite a hardy plant, in spite of the bad character 
in this respect which has been given it rather unfairly. 


Those children of the town to whom the Children’s Country 
Holiday Fund, or some similar charitabic subscription, has given 
a fortnight’s holiday in the fields, have this year enjoyed an 
added pleasure. In a normal season they must experience the 
feelings of Tantalus, when the water went from his parched lips, 
in seeing the so-called blackberries not yet of a hue to match 
their name, but red, hard and uneatable, and in being obliged 
to go back to their streets leaving these berries to grow dark 
and luscious for the delectation of the fortunate country- 
dwellers. This year, when the sun has brought all Nature’s 
products to precocious perfection, the blackberries have ripened 
before the last of the holiday children went home, and they have 
feasted certainly to their heart’s content and, we may hope, to 
that of other internal organs also. 


LOCH FIODIAG., 
Ageless shadowy hills enfold it, 
Mirrored deep in the dreaming mere ; 
Sunlit summer and silence hold it, 
No step sounds and no sail stirs here : 


Soft and slow as a falling feather 
Over the hills the hushed hours creep, 
Where on his pillow of purple heather 
Time forgets to awake from sleep. 
ANGELA GORDON. 


There is no doubt that the figures showing the high salubrity 
of the county of Essex, the general health and longevity of all 
its inhabitants, have taken most of us a little by surprise. It is 
true that to arrive at the desired and desirable statistical result 
it is necessary to leave West Ham out of the reckoning ; but 
that is really not an unfair omission, for it is in respect of the 
condition of rural Essex and of its county towns that the 
account is supposed to be rendered, and it is this account that 
is interesting. We are told, at the same time, what is by no 
means a new thing, that it is a county which is very fruitful and 
productive of vegetables and most floral growth, and that dairy- 
farming and pastoral work are carried on there in circumstances 
which are all very favourable except in the important detail 
of facility for bringing the produce to a market. It is pointed 
out that there is a large area which the railways virtually do not 
serve at all, and a strong claim is being put forward for the 
supply of some more or less adequate service. 


General regret will be felt that the young and _ brilliant 
cricket champions of England fared so badly against the Rest 
at the final match of the season. Warwickshire has earned 
such golden opinions from sportsmen of all descriptions during 
the past year, that general satisfaction would have been felt 
if the team had been able to end the season with a brilliant win. 
But no conclusion can be drawn from the defeat of the county 
except that the game has once more shown that “ glorious 
uncertainty ” which is one of its most charming features. Perhaps 
the Warwickshire players were a little nervous at being called 
upon to display their prowess before the huge audience at the 
Oval and against a team of cricketers that could have held their 
own against any team in the world. More likely their downfall 
was merely due to chance. It is very seldom that a county 
is immune from the risk of being beaten, even when it is superior 
to all the others. The manner in which Warwickshire attained 
to the first place among the counties is fully described in another 
part of the paper. It remains only for us to wish that they 
may show the same qualities that have won them the place in 
the stern encounters which await them next season. 


Those weather wizards who are fond of making prophecies 
far ahead will be able to find many reasons for their forecasts 
this year in the wonderful number of the berries of the holly, 
of the thorn and so on, which they always gladly reckon as a 
portent that the winter will be a very severe one. What the 
great multitude of the berries really indicates is, of course, that 
the summer has been of a character to favour their production. 
Very often it seems as if there was a basis of hard fact under- 
lying popular fancies of this kind ; they are the outcome of the 
observation of generations. It is certain that past, and not 
future, conditions are those which determine for us the autumnal 
crop of berries, as of other things ; but it is quite possible that 
there may be some relation, which our meteorological knowledge 
in its present state of imperfection does not permit us to trace, 
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between a summer of the character favourable to the berries 
and a winter of more than the normal severity. There is no 
difficulty in the supposition, and it is perhaps easier to accept 
it than to suppose that this piece of proverbial weather wisdom 
has no justification at all. 


A quite brief collection from the weather reports in different, 
and in some instances not naturally far remote, districts serves 
to show how very abnormal have been the conditions which 
we have recently experienced. Almost at one and the same time 
that we have been suffering generally from unprecedented 
drought and heat comes the account of a cyclone at Messina 
causing floods that have driven people from their houses 
so hurriedly that they have barely escaped with their lives. 


SHOULD HERRING 


HAT the question whether herring should have a close 
time is seriously asked may be taken, among other 
things, as a sign of the greater control that men are 
taking of the produce of the sea. Up to comparatively 
recent years the fisherman has been content with 

what luck sent him. The water on which he worked was the 
great deep, whose mysteries were unsolved and which yielded 


C. E. Wanless A TOW OUT OF HARBOUR. 
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The drowning of a hundred thousand persons by the inundation 
of the Yang-tse-Kiang is, we may trust, too enormous a state- 
ment to be strictly true. Coincidently we read of the drying 
up of the river Ahr in Germany, a considerable tributary of 
the Rhine, which was doing immense damage only last year by 
its overflowing. It is said that this river is never recorded to 
have been dry before. In Switzerland, near Spiez, a whole 
mountain has been afire for a fortnight, and mirages, as in the 
Sahara Desert, have been so frequent in the Mall that the passers 
by have ceased to notice them. In Dorsetshire, ewes have been 
selling for seventeen shillings and lambs for seven, while just 
across the Channel, both in France and Belgium, there have 
been strikes and riots of butchers and of their clients about the 
high price of meat. “‘ It is a mad world, my masters ! ” 


CLOSE TIME ? 


him, according to the caprice of the moment, a full catch or an 
empty net. But this is a scientific age, and those actively 
engaged in the great industry are no longer content with 
haphazard methods and chance results. What has led to 
this state of things is the partial failure of the herring 
fishery on the East Coast of Scotland during the past season. 
On very few stations comparatively has it compared at all 
favourably with that of last 
year. The total,if the coast 
be taken from the Pentland 
Firth to the southern part 
of Berwickshire, is seven 
hundred thousand crans as 
compared with eight hundred 
and ten thousand crans at 
the corresponding period of 
last year. 

A cran, roughly speak 
ing, contains about a_ thou- 
sand fish. On the coast of 
Northumberland, which is 
considered Scotch for the 
purpose — ol the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, 
the return is one hundred and 
thirty thousand crans as com 
pared with two hundred and 
ten thousand crans last year. 
A very considerable decrease 
has taken place at Shetland, 
though Orkney stands pretty 
much in the same position 
as it did. But the grand 
total is very considerably less 
than it was for the corre 
sponding period of the 
previous season. That this 
is wholly attributable to a 
scarcity of fish 1s absolutely 
plain. 

The fleet engaged in the 
work never was larger ot 
more complete in equipment, 
and a beginning was made 
a month earlier than usual. 
The weather was exception 
ally favourable, so that, 
practically speaking, the fish 
ing has gone on without any 
intermission. These are 
crudely the reasons why 
fishermen are asking if it 
would be wise to appoint a 
close time for the fish. They 
say, and the statement cet 
tainly deserves most careful 
investigation, that by means 
of the early fishing the 
shoals are broken up before 
they have become quite 
formed and never properly 
join together again, so that 
immense captures are no 
longer possible. At first 
sight this appears to be a 
very reasonable contention, 
and in any event it de 
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into Sut those who know something about the history of 
herring-fishing on the coasts of Great Britain will not be ready 
to accept this at once. 

lor the truth is that we do not yet understand the migra- 
tion of the herring. It appears and disappears. By very 
little straining of metaphor 
it may be said of the shoals 
that a breath has made them 
and a breath unmakes. Or 
to put it in plain prose, there 
are parts of the coast at 
which the herring have 
appeared in enormous 
numbers for a series of years 
and then gradually forsaken 
them. It will be necessary to 
watch the future course of 
the fishing very carefully in 
order to ascertain if the 
contentions of those who 





desire a close time can be 
sustained or not. The boats 
that follow the herring are 
now gradually moving south 
ward, and will put inin the 
next few weeks at Blyth, 
Scarborough, Grimsby and 
other fishing-places on the 
Kast Coast, till they finally 
assemble in October at 
Lowestoft for the great her 
ring-fishing of the year. It 
will be then of the highest 
interest to follow these 
boats, and to learn if there is 
a decrease in the _ shoals 
southward corresponding to Miss M. Best 
that which has taken place 
in the North. For some time past the take of herring off 
the East Anglian coast has been steadily on the increase, 
so that every year there is the hope of a new record being 
made. Were the present year to turn out better than 
those which have preceded it, the fact would go far to upset 
the theory that the shoals have been dispersed by the early 
fishing. 

Of the herring, as of its relative the pilchard, !t has 
to be said that its movements are not yet well understood. 








A. Sheppard. 


Whitebait, which are considered to be the young herring fry, 
ire taken off the coast of Suffolk regularly when mature herring 
are not to be had; just as whitebait, which are the fry of the 
pilchard, appear and disappear in a way that is baffling to those 
engaged in a great and important industry. 


CLEANING THE NETS. 
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We notice that some of the commentators on the end of 
the Scotch herring season enlarge upon the bright prospects 
of Lowestoft this year; but when the forecast comes to be 
critically examined it is found to be grounded on facts which 
have little to do with the question. Thus we are told that there 
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will be a fleet engaged of two thousand of the best fishing-boats 
in the world, and then it is added, “ with anything like favour- 
able weather the catch should be the heaviest ever recorded at 
Yarmouth and Lowestoft.” But the writer of this sentence is 
obviously calculating without his host. There may be the most 
skilful of fishermen, the best of boats and the most complete 
equipment, but they will fail if the herring should not turn 
up in numbers equal to those of former years. In that case 
the calculation based on higher prices will go by the board, for 
it is all founded on a very 
large “if.” Should the 
fishermen do even as well as 
they did last year, they will 
be in a position to obtain a 
very much larger price for 
their catch. It is in their 
favour, first, that the demand 
for herring is continually on 
the increase, and this applies 
not only to fresh herring, 
which now, instead of being 
a cheap and frequently con- 
temned article of food, are 
regarded as a luxury, but 
also to all the various kinds 
of smoked, salted, dried and, 
generally speaking, cured 
herring. On the Continent 
of Europe there is a huge 
consumption of cured herring 
among the millions of poor 
people, and the supply this 
year is uncommonly short. 
It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that the fishermen of Lowes- 
toft are not only provided 
with the best gear for catch- 
ing the fish, but also with 
the means of prompt and 
effective transport. It has 
happened many thousand 
times in the history of this 
industry that a large pro- 
portion of the great catches 
has had to be thrown on the land for manure because adequate 
means were not at hand either for preserving the fish or 
selling them at once. We may assume, however, that as 
the number of boats is increased, so also will be that of the 
buxom fisher-girls who in the month of October find their way 
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South to take an active 
part in the herring-curing at 
Lowestoft and Yarmouth. 
That this should do so, by 
the by, is rather a satire 
upon the ill-paid labourers of 
East Anglia, whose wives and 
daughters, if only they had 
the requisite skill and vigour, 
might add considerably to 
the family income without 
taking the bread out of the 
mouths of the Scottish fisher- 
lassies, since there are never 
too many of them. 

A consolation to those 
engaged in herring-fishing is 
that there never seems to be 
any serious diminution in the 
total number of these fish. 
When they begin to fail at 
one place they’are sure to 
reappear at another. At 
least, that is the experience 
of the past. No doubt it is 
due in some measure to the 
character of their breeding 
habits. The herring does not 
suffer so much in the early stages of its growth from the steam 
trawler as do some other fish. Its eggs are adhesive, and they 
“are deposited in clumps on shingles in the sea at varying 
distances from the shore.”” The quotation is from the Cambridge 
Natural History: Fishes, Ascidians, etc. 
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CoMING DIFFICULTIES WITH STORE STOCK. 


F. M. Sutclijte. 


FTER the heavy losses which the graziers have sustained 
this summer it may well be expected that the demand 
for stores for stall and yard feeding will be restricted. 
The private information now reaching the writer from 
the Eastern Counties is to the effect that the attitude of 
buyers will be an extremely cautious one. ‘* They mean 

to buy their stores cheap or do without them”’ was the emphatic 
statement of a very good Essex authority speaking on this subject 
at market on Monday last. Men, he said, who usually feed four 
hundred will content themselves with two hundred, unless they can 
get their stores ‘‘ for an old song.’’ Now, this ts not a pleasant prospect 
for those who always sell their cattle in the autumn ‘‘ for the Norfolk 
yards,”’ as the phrase goes, but it is the natural result of such a 
barren season as we are experiencing. Hay will be scarce and dear, 
roots will not be an abundant crop and feeding-stuffs are advancing 
in price. These things all tell against the value of store cattle, 
and if there is no reasonable market for them in October, the situa- 
tion will be rather serious. Once through the winter, prices are 
almost certain to be high, both for beef and store cattle, and the 





F. M. Sutcliffe. 


FISH MARKET. 


DISCUSSION OF PROSPECTS. 
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writer’s advice would be against selling at a sacrifice till quite 
compelled to do so. After such a hot summer we shall probably 
have a mild winter, such as that which followed the scorching 
summer of 1868. A. T. M 


RAM SALES IN THE NorTH. 


The principal ram sales in the North are now over, and we are 
able to make a fair estimate of the trade experienced. Generally 
speaking, averages have been down, although there are notable 
exceptions, and while the highest figures of some recent years have 
not been reached, rams of quality have sold very well. Kelso in 
Roxburghshire is recognised as the Mecca of Border Leicester men, 
and thither go the choicest specimens of the Border Leicester breed. 
The highest price obtained last week was {160 for a very fine sheep 
bred and exposed by Messrs. Templeton of Sandyknowe, who also 
secured the highest average of the day, namely, £29 9s. 7d. for a 
draft of twenty-five. Ninety pounds was given for an animal from 
Mewmains, and £70 for a sheep from Messrs. Cameron of West Side. 
Mr. Murray of Spittal sold his best sheep for /65, and increased his 
average from /12 odd to 419 odd. Several animals sold between 
{40 and {60. The noted Mertoun flock, the history of which reads 
almost like a romance, has fallen from its high estate so far as 


prices are concerned. The highest figure obtained this year in a 
draft of thirty was £37, and the average was the very poor one—fo1 
Mertoun—of /9 13s. 8d., as against £16 18s. last year. Twenty- 
five or thirty years ago everybody went to Mertoun the 


fountain-head, as it was called—for blood, and the consequence 
is that all the best flocks of the present day have it in greater 
or less profusion. A further result is that the demand _ for 
Mertoun sheep has fallen off, and the high values obtained 
by Lord Polwarth in the palmy 
days of the eighties are things 
of the past x. 


A SALE AND THE TUBERCULIN 
TEST. 

Phere will be an important 
sale of Jersey cattle, free from 
tuberculosis, at Crystalbrook, 
Theydon Bois, Essex, the pro- 
perty of Mr. J. Carson, on 
Tuesday, September 19th. The 
catalogue includes the _ first- 
prize winner at this year’s 
Oxfordshire Show, and daugh- 
ters of Blythwood Bowl, gold 
medal and first and second 
Royal winners; also several 
beautiful cows in calf to the 
two hundred and twenty guinea 
bull, Combination, purchased 
at the late Lady de Rothschild’s 
sale, and a number of young 
bulls and heifer calves by him. 
All animals will be sold subject 
to their passing the tuberculin 
test. Catalogues can be ob- 
tained from Messrs. Hammond 
and Craufurd, secretaries to 
the English Jersey Cattle 
Society,19, Bloomsbury Square, 
W.C._ As far as can be traced, 
this is the first sale at which 
cattle will be sold subject to 
their passing the tuberculin 
Copyright. test. 
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— ULLING CHAMPIONSHIP. 


K photograph vives a view of the inter sting match that 
took place between FE. Barry, the present holder of the 
Championship of England, and his challenger, W. H. 


ogwell of New South Wales, the holder of the 
( snes hip of New Zealand It was a match that covered 
Barry with glory by reason of the consummate ease 


with 

hich he won, rhis is the second time his right to the name 
of Champion has been challenged since he gained the title In 1908 
by defeating George Towns of New South Wales Last year his 


hallenger was W Albany, whom he easily got the better of 
bo me has a great reputation in Australia, but this is the first 


time he has rowed in England rhe match brought out two 
ry different stv ol sculling Fogwell rows with a_ short, 
arp stroke and depends over-much on arm work, with the result 
that he becomes tired too soon Barry, on the contrary, rows 


‘™ 


| 
' Se 
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with a slow and steady stroke into which he puts the weight of 
his body. Fogwell began the match by sculling cighteen and 
thirty-three strokes in the first half and full minute, compared to 
Barry's fifteen and twenty-eight. He drew clear to the extent 
of a couple of lengths almost imme diaiely, but those who watched 
the race never were in doubt as to which of the two was the better 
man Barry appeared all the time to be easy and comfortable, 
and the superiority of his stroke began to tell off the Crab Tree, 
while at the top of Harrod’s Wharf he passed his opponent, and 
never was in the slightest danger of losing his lead. At Hammer- 
smith Bridge he was three lengths in front, and, if he had cared 
to do so, he might have won by almost any distance. But Fogwell, 
although he rowed with great cour: ige and persistence, was obviously 
dead-beat, and Barry never was put under the nece ssity of extending 
himself He ultimately won by three and a-half le ‘ngths. We 
nape that on a future occasion he will have to mect an opponeit 
who will put him more thoroughly on his mettle 


eure LY he 


—— 


THE ENGLISH SCULLING CHAMPIONSHIP ON SEPTEMBER 11TH 
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SISTER PASCAL, one of 
the most energetic 
members of a certain 

community of Little Sisters of 
the Poor, whose home for the 
aged and infirm was known not only to the great manufac- 
turing centre in which it was situated, but to rural districts 
for miles round, was crossing the hall one wintry afternoon 
when she was hailed by a companion. 

‘“‘ One of my old gentlemen wants to speak to you, Sister.” 

‘““ My old ladies are calling out for me, Sister, so I mustn't 
be long. Where is he ? ” 

Sister Patrick turned and beckoned, and an old man who 
had been standing irresolutely at some distance came shambling 
forward. Anold man! _ I should, perhaps, have said the wreck 
ofa man. The poor, broken-down creature had evidently once 
been tall and strongly built, but now his limbs were twisted, 
his shoulders bowed, while his face, grey beneath its shaggy 
beard, bore records which were not merely those of age and 
infirmity. But Sister Pascal looked at him with eyes which 
contained no disgust, but rather heavenly compassion. 

“And what can I do for you, my poor fellow?” asked 
she, with that little touch of the brogue which had never left 
her, though it was many years since she had left her native land. 

The old man shuffled with his feet, made one or two abortive 
attempts to speak, and then mumbled his question, or, rather, 
his statement, which was accompanied with a glance that made 
it an appeal. “ I’m towd Mrs. Seddon is one o’ them ye have 
the care on.” 

‘To be sure, she is,” responded Sister Pascal, with a little 
laugh. ‘“‘She is one of my best children—my special pet, 
in fact.” 

“Yes, indeed,”’ chimed in the other Sister. ‘‘ We call her 
Sister Pascal’s Crown.” 

‘“ An’ what’s that for ? ”’ asked the old man, sharply. 

“Oh, well, never mind,” said the nun, composing her 
features. “‘She’s my child, and she’s very well. Is she a 
friend of yours ? ”’ 

Again the sunken eyes sought the floor, and the colourless 
lips were contorted in soundless words ; but at length a reply 
came, jerked out, as it were. ‘‘ Her an’ me growed up together, 
I met say. Owd neighbours we was in Thornleigh Village.”’ 

“Ts that it?” said Sister Pascal. ‘‘ Ye’d like to see her, 
perhaps ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Nay, nay,” rejoined the other, with almost a startled look. 
“Nay, she’d noan care to see me. She was allus one as kep’ 
her head high, an’ I’ve got awful down i’ the world. Sister 
there knows all about me—’twas the drink done it.” 

“ Never mind, never mind,” said Sister Patrick, cheerfully. 
“We never talk about such things here. You've been very 
good since you came, and you're going on being good, please 
God. I don’t see why you shouldn’t hold up your head with the 
best of us,” and she nodded, encouragingly. 

He smiled rather piteously, and then turned to Sister 
Pascal again. ‘I thought I'd jist ax ye, Sister, where Mis. 
Seddon’s place i’ the chapel mid be ? ” 

Sister Pascal screwed up her lips and shook her head. 

“You should be thinking of saying your prayers when you 
0 to the chapel,”’ she was beginning, when he interrupted her. 

“Eh, I'll promise to say my prayers all the better, but I'll 
thank ye kindly if ye’ll tell me that. I'll jist like to know where 
she kneels.” 

“ Well, then, if you keep your promise and say your prayers, 
very well, I'll tell you. Mrs. Seddon has the fourth place in 
the third row counting from the top.” 

‘“* Thank ye,” said he ; and then he jerked his head sideways 
as though in farewell, and stepped back. 











“Do you want to send Mrs. 

Seddon any message ? ” 
He hesitated for a moment, 
and then said, doubtfully: “ Ye 
met jist tell her I’m here—an’ 
ye met say what Sister yon towd ye about me.” 

‘Let me see, what was that ?” said Sister Pascal, puzzled 
for the moment. 

“ Why—about me—givin’ satisfaction,” said the man, 
shamefacedly. 

“ Of course, I'll tell her that. I’m sure if she’s an old friend 
she'll be delighted,” she added ; “ and I'll ask her to pray for 
you. What’s your name? I declare I was nearly forgetting 
to ask you that.” . 

Once again there came a pause and a shuffling of feet, and 
then the hesitating voice said ; “ Jack 0’ Mally’s.” 

“ Jack O’Mally! You ought to be a fellow-countryman 
of mine, but I’m sure from the way you talk you are a Lancashire 
man.” “3 . 

“Born an’ bred i’ Lancashire, an’ never travelled out of 
it,” with unusual quickness; then, gazing at Sister Pascal 
earnestly, he repeated, with an emphatic nod of the head, 
“Tis Jack o’ Mally’s—-ye met jest tell her Jack o’ Mally’s 
she'll remember.” . 

Mrs. Seddon was seated at the long table in the women’s 
room at the other side of the building. A fresh-faced, spotlessly 
clean old woman, with iron grey hair drawn neatly over het 
ears and coiled with a perfection of tidiness at the back of her 
head. There was not a speck of dust on her black dress, not 
a stain on her wrinkled hands; every fold of her apron was 
in place; yet something in the expression of the small blue 
eyes and the down-drawn lips explained the playful nickname 
which had been bestowed on her by the inmates of the place. 
“ Sister Pascal’s Crown,’’ indeed, necessitated much patience 
in its wear. She was leaning back in her chair as the little 
nun hurried in, and received her with a glance of severe 
displeasure. 

sis Eh, it’s time, I’m sure, for ye to come back to us,”’ she 
remarked. ‘‘ An’ wherever ye’ve been all this time I can't 
think. Not one o’ us has been able to get on wi’ our work.” 

“That's too bad,’’ said the Sister, glancing from one to 
the other of the wrinkled faces, some of which wore welcoming 
smiles, while the others reflected the disapproving expression 
of Mrs. Seddon. Sister Pascal’s old children were disposed to 
be exacting, and to regard the occasional absences of their own 
particular Sister as gross breaches of trust. But her own gaiety 
and good humour remained unimpaired. Her small person 
contained a very large heart and an amount of tolerance and 
generosity which would have sufficed to keep the whole 
establishment going. 

“ There now,” she said, stooping over Mrs. Seddon, “ you 
want me to pick up your stitches, don’t you, dear? and Mrs. 
Jones over yonder doesn’t know how to turn her heel. And 
poor Barbara Waring—Why, well done, Barbara! I see 
you've finished your darning. I suppose you don’t know what 
to do next ?”’ 

“ Eh, ‘tisn’t to be expected as any 0’ us can get on with our 
work if there’s nobody to tell us,’’ observed Mrs. Seddon, in 
loud tones. 

“Well, and that’s true,” said Sister Pascal; “‘ but you 
oughtn’t to be cross with me, Mrs. Seddon, because the reason I 
was so long coming was that I was kept talking to a friend of 
yours.” 

Mrs. Seddon, screwing herself round in her chair, gazed at 
her suspiciously, and she hastened to explain. 

“ Jack, you know—Jack o’ Mally’s. He said you'd know, 
Why, what’s the matter ? ”’ 
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Mrs. Seddon’s face had turned purple, and her breath seemed 
for the moment taken away but presently, clutching the nun 
by the wrist, she cried, angrily, “ I don’t want to have nothin’ 
to say to him; I won't have nothin’ to say to him. How dare 
he come here!” 

Ihe other old women nudged each other, staring, and 
Mrs. Seddon, perceiving this, made a strong effort to regain 
self-control. Leaning back in her chair again with an air of 
assumed calm, she enquired, “ An’ what met the chap ha’ said 
about me ; 

“ Not much, dear, except that you were old friends and 
neighbours, and that Sister Patrick, in whose charge he is, you 


know, said he's been very good since he came.” 

‘“Hat!l”’ ejaculated Mrs. Seddon ; then, taking her knitting 
from the Sister's hand, she gazed at it disparagingly: “ It’s 
wondertul how tight ye manage to draw the wool when ye pick up 
stitches. I doubt I shanna be able to get needle through these.” 


“ I'll knit a row or two, then,” said Sister Pascal. 

Mrs. Seddon, handing back the misshapen object on which 
she was at work, turned to her right-hand neighbour. 

“ Knittin’ was a thing I never did care for,”’ she remarked. 
‘O’ course, when I had my own nice home I'd enough to do 
keepin’ things straight, an’ lookin’ arter the lass—I was allus 
used to have a servant lass, ye know —to hev time for fancy 
work. What wi’ milkin’ the cows an’ lookin’ arter chickens 
an’-—an’ % 

“Feedin’ pig?” suggested the admiring neighbour. 

“ Well, I did use to mix his mate, but the lass sarved 
him 

“ Now, this ts all right,’’ said Sister Pascal. ‘“ Is there any 
message you'd like to send to your old friend, Mrs. Seddon ? ” 

Mrs. Seddon, gazing at her stonily, shook her head. 

Sister Pascal resolved to say nothing about the old fellow’s 
inxiety to know her whereabouts in the chapel. Jane Seddon 
was wont, at the best of times, to vary her devotions by inward 
strictures on the behaviour of this or that neighbour, which she 
subsequently imparted to the authorities, feeling, apparently, 
much relieved thereby, in spite of the fact that her confidences 
led to no result whatever. She would, maybe, never have said 
a prayer at all if she knew about the poor old man’s fancy, 
reflected Sister Pascal, and, anyhow, it’s plain to be seen she 
doesn't want to talk about him. 

Nevertheless, when helping Mrs. Seddon to undress that 
night-——for in spite of her healthy appearance, her lower limbs 
were partially paralysed-—she was surprised by a whisper from 
the old woman. Phat owd chap Jae k, ye know he looked 
a terrible wastrel, I doubt 

“ Well, he looked ill and broken, poor old fellow,”’ admitted 
the charitable litthe nun. ‘“ He has a cough that seems to 
shake him all to pieces 1 

Jane stared at her fixedly for a moment, and then, making 
a hobbling step towards her bed, fumbled under the pillow and 
produced a paper packet 

“ Here,” she said, “ ye met take him they lozengers.”’ 

“Oh, thank you, dear,” returned Sister Pascal, as grate 
fully as though the gift were bestowed on herself. ‘‘ Poor 
fellow, he will be pleased.” 

‘Nay, but you're not to say I sent ‘em. I don't want to 
ha’ nought to sav to him. ‘Tis a wastrel--a good-for-nought. 
If he don't drink now, ‘tis only because he can’t get the liquor. 
| don’t want,”’ said Mrs. Seddon, in as lofty a manner as was 
compatibie with the necessity for whispering, “ I don’t want to 
ha’ no comm ication wi’ a chap o’ his mak’; but he met ha’ the 
lozengers for the sake o' Christian kindness.”” And with that 
she sat down on her bed and signed to Sister Pascal to pull ott 
her stockings 


When the old women in her care filed into their places for 
morning prayers, a passing thought came to distract Sister 
Pascal: would Jane Seddon, unconscious though she was of 
Jack's enquiry, be bitten with a like curiosity in his regard and 
cast wandering glances towards the old men’s side in search of 
him? But no; Jane, having been assisted to her place by the 
woman next to her, sat bolt upright with sternly-composed 
features, and eyes which looked straight before them. There- 
upon Sister Pascal chid herself for her own lapse, and became 
absorbed in her devotions. Later on, as she was about to leave 
the chapel in the wake of her charges, a shuffling sound was 
heard behind her, and an irresolute touch arrested her. Turn- 
ing, she saw Jack o’ Mally’s. 

Beckoning him into the passage and closing the door, she 
asked him, kindly, what he wanted. 

“ She's aged,”’ replied Jack, nodding in the direction which 
the women had taken. “ Eh, Sister, she’s aged! She’s sadly 
warsened.,”’ , 

“ Well, well, she’s getting on, like the rest of us,”’ rejoined 
Sister Pascal, good-naturedly. “ She’s not ailing in any way, 
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which is more than can be said for yourself. You have a 
dreadful cough, my poor fellow.” 

“ Ah,” admitted Jack, “it do fair shake me out o’ bed o’ 
neets.” 

“Well, here are some lozenges for you that will, maybe, 
do you good.” 

Jack took the little packet, opened it and fingered the 
contents. “‘ Black curran’, aren't they?” he enquired. * ‘Tis 
a funny thing. Mrs. Seddon used to be uncommon fond o’ 
curran’ lozengers when she had a bit 0’ cough—I wonder, Sister 
who sent me them lozengers ? ”’ 

“Oh, we keep a stock of them for cases like yours,” said 
the nun, confusedly. 

Jack continued to turn over the paper and its contents, 
pointing at length with his twisted thumb to certain words 
scrawled in the corner. ‘‘ What’s that ? ” he asked, sharply. 

Jane, who had strong ideas of ownership, even in her present 
reduced circumstances, had appended her name to her own 
particular packet of lozenges to guard against possible depreda- 
tions from neighbours, who were all troubled with “ ticklings 
of the throat,” or a “ bit o’ browntitis.” In her unwonted fit 
of generosity towards her former friend, she had forgotten the 
possibility of identification through this precaution. 

“Well, to tell you the truth,”’ said Sister Pascal, “ Mrs. 
Seddon did send you those lozenges, because I told her you had 
a bad cough; but I think she didn’t wish you to know they 
came from her.” 

The light died out of the old grey face, and he folded up 
the packet again without a word. Then he turned away. 

“Did the old man make any remark about them 
lozengers ?”” enquired Mrs. Seddon, a day or two later. 

“ He was delighted to have them, I think,” rejoined Sister 
Pascal. 

“Why doesn’t he use ’em, then,” retorted Jane, “ instead 
of cough, cough, coughin’ i’ the chapel till a body can scarce 
say their prayers at all ?” 

“Why, Jane, I never thought you were one for looking 
about ” began the Sister, not without a touch of innocent 
malice. Mrs. Seddon, the pink of perfection, so seldom made 
an admission which might tell against herself. 

“You thought quite right, then, Sister. I’m not one 
as doesn’t know how to behave in church, but folk can’t help 
havin’ ears, an’ I’d know that man’s cough anywheres.” 

The Sister marvelled ; there were about a hundred decrepit 
old creatures kneeling on the Gospel side of the church, and it 
is safe to say that nearly half that number were troubled in the 
same way as members of her own flock—-the coughing and 
clearing of masculine throats entailing, moreover, a greate! 
volume of sound—yet Jane Seddon had distinguished Jack o’ 
Mally’s particular cough amid the multitude. 

“If you chance to come across him— Jack, you know—ye 
met jest tell him to suck them lozengers, an’ ax Sister Patrick 
for more when he’s done,” resumed Jane, sharply. “ | wonde: 
if he’s got sich a thing as a bit o’ flannel on his chest.” 

“Til ask about that,” said the nun. 

“ Do,” said Jane. ‘“ Now, how long am I to go on standin’ 
in this draughty passage, Sister ? ” 

“Not another minute,” said Sister Pascal, drawing het 
arm through hers and helping her into the workroom. 

That evening, when she accomplished Jane’s toilet for the 
night, she remarked, casually, ‘‘ I told poor old Jack o’ Mally’s 
he was to use more lozenges, p°rticularly in chapel. What 
do you think he’d been doing with them ? ”’ 

Jane gazed at her, stonily, but hazarded no suggestion. 

“ Why, carrying them about as if they were precious relics 
He puts them under his pillow at night. He asked me to get 
some more for him from Sister Patrick, as he didn’t want to part 
with those.”’ 

Jane seized the Sister’s hand in her wrinkled one. “ You've 
gone an’ broke your word,” she said. “* That’s a nice thing for 
a holy nun to do.” 

“No; I didn’t break my word. The old man guessed it 
himself, Jane, and, of course, I couldn't tell him an untruth. 
And why shouldn't he have the comfort of knowing you sent 
them if he’s an old friend?” She was patting the shaking 
hand kindly as she spoke, but Jane jerked it away. 

“He don’t deserve no comforts,” she said, emphatically. 
“He disgraced hisself an’ everybody what ever had anythin’ 
to do wi’ him. J’ll not be mixed up wi’ him. I’ve allus held 
up my head, an’ kep’ myself respectable—even in a place like 
this a body can do that,” she added, defiantly. 

Sister Pascal was silent for a moment or two, and then said, 
in a low voice: “‘ Remember, Jane, Our Lord found a kind word 
to say to the penitent thief.” 

“Get me into bed,” said Sister Pascal’s Crown; ‘then, 
as the Sister was about to leave her, after having arranged 
her pillows : “ Sister, how does that man pass his time here ? ” 
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“ Well, he’s so old and feeble, he can’t do anything in the 
way of work,” rejoined the nun. “ He reads the papers and 
has a game of dominoes or cards now and then.” 

“ Cards!" exclaimed Mrs. Seddon, with an energy that 
made the bed shake. “Cards! Well, since ye have give him 
one message from me, Sister, wi’out my leave, ye can gi’e 
him another wi’ it. Tell him I don’t approve o’ him 
playin’ cards, an’ I’m surprised to hear o’ him takin’ it 
up again. 

She worked herself up into such a state of excitement that 
Sister Pascal agreed to fulfil her request, promising herself, 
however, to give the poor old fellow her own views regarding 
the innocence of an occasional game of “ Beggar my Neighbour ”’ 
with another old gentleman of seventy. But, to her surprise, 
Jack o’ Mally’s entirely disregarded the latter part of her 
discourse. He received Jane’s message with a shame-faced 
and extremely penitent expression, and, in spite of all that 
sister Pascal could say, insisted on gathering together his 
tattered pack of cards and handing them over to her. 

“Take ’em to her,” he said. ‘‘ Let Mrs. Seddon see ’em, 
an’ then she'll know I’m in earnest.” 

The Sister duly delivered the message and cards without any 
comment on her own part. Jane's face softened, but only for 
a moment. Then she spoke severely: ‘ Well, ’tis for his own 
good,” 

“ He has very little pleasure in life left now,” remarked 
Sister Pascal ; “ his eyes are so dim he can hardly read, and he 
doesn’t care for much talk.” 

“A good job too,” said Mrs. Seddon. 

For almost the first time since her “ Crown” had daily 
lacerated her, Sister Pascal was conscious of rising indignation. 

“ Well, Mrs. Seddon,” she said, “I hope at least you pray 
for that poor old man. It may help him, and it will certainly 
help you and perhaps soften your heart.” 

Jane looked round with eyes that were suddenly dim. 
‘“ There’s not a day I don’t pray for him,” she said, “‘ and my 
‘cart’s not that hard. But there’s things —there’s things a body 
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can’t She drew the back of her hand across her eyes and 
pulled herself up. ‘‘ I’ve allus kep’ mysel’ ¢o mysel’, an’ held 
up my ‘ead,” she said, firmly. 

In spite of the Sisters’ kind care and innumerable 
“ lozengers’’’ and other medical aids, it soon became evident 
that old Jack would not long remain on the Sisters’ hands 
One cold January morning Sister Pascal stood by Jane’s bedside 
and gently roused her. 

“That old man,” she said, “ Jack o’ Mally’s, you know 
he’s very ill indeed, Mrs. Seddon, and he’s asked to see you.” 

“Me!” cried Jane, with starting eyes. “ Eh, Sister, | 
can't. Nay, nay, I can’t! I promised mesel’ I'd never set 
e’en on him again.”’ 

“You must break that promise, my dear old friend,” said 
Sister Pascal. ‘‘ The man’s dying, and this is his last request. 
He has had the priest, but he says he can’t die in peace until 
he’s seen you.” 

“ Dyin’ !”’ exclaimed Jane. 

She made no further resistance, but dressed with the assist 
ance of the Sister, and presently hobbled along with her towards 
the infirmary, of which Jack 0’ Mally’s was the only inmate. 

The old man lay propped up with pillows, his hollow eyes 
fixed on the door, his breath coming in deep gasps, yet when he 
saw Jane he smiled, feebly endeavouring to extend his hand. 

“ Eh, thou art good,” he muttered. “ Ih, Jane, I couldn’a 
die wi’out seein’ thee.”’ 

Jane tottered forward, and suddenly threw herself across 
the bed. “ Jack, Jack,” she cried, “‘ my poor owd lad.’ 

They were husband and wife, these two, and in that supreme 
hour both confessed their wrongs towards each other, and were 
reconciled. Jack o’ Mally’s—the name by which he had been 
known in his childish days, to distinguish him from the other 
Jack Seddons in that Lancashire village—died in his wife's 
arms ; and though it cannot be said that Jane became from that 
hour an entirely saintly character, she was, nevertheless, softened 
and more humble. In fact, as Sister Pascal sometimes said 
her “ Crown ” was no longer prickly. 


MR. fF. GC. SELOUS’ COLLECTION. 


R. FREDERICK COURTENEY SELOUS is probably 
the most experienced hunter of big game in this 
country, or, one might add, in any other, and as 
such, his collection stands apart. Certainly his 
knowledge of African game is unrivalled, and though 

other museums can boast a greater number of records, few can 
compare with his as the result of one man’s exertions. It con- 
tains nearly four hundred specimens, and there are many other 
animals which he has killed in the Natural History Museums of 
South Kensington and Cape Town. Mr. Selous, it must be 
remembered, was not a sportsman in the limited sense of the 
word. He was not 
bent on collecting repre- 
sentative specimens of 
big game for a museum. 
Had this been the case, 
his collection of South 
African mammals, so far 
as records are concerned, 
would probably have 
been unrivalled. He was 
a professional elephant- 
hunter, with very limited 
means of transport. 
Iverything had to give 
way to the main objects 
of his expeditions, and 
many fine heads which 
he saw, and even shot, 
had to be reluctantly 
abandoned. He alone of 
the present hunters of 
big game saw South 
Africa in her palmy days, 
as Harris, Baldwin and 
Roualeyn Gordon 
Cumming saw it, and as 
no one will ever see it 
again. He is the last of 
the old professional big- 
game-hunters. 
Surrounded by lions, 
buffaloes, giraffe, ante- 
lope, deer, sheep and 
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goats and many other handsome and imposing trophies hang 
two little chamois heads. ‘‘ October 1870-~Two chamois 

Untersberg—Bavaria,” is the entry in the game book, and may 
be said to have inaugurated Mr. Selous’ career as a_huntet 
While studying in Salzburg he made friends with a Bavarian 
forester, just beyond the Austrian frontier, who allowed him to 
go out stalking with one of his jaegers on the Untersberg, and it 
was here that he shot his first chamois. Mr. Selous was then 
eighteen years of age, and on September 4th of the following 
year he set foot for the first time upon the sandy shores of Algoa 
Bay in Cape Colony. His adventures since then have filled several] 
volumes; and though 
he has in all likelihood 
killed more Alrican 
game than any. othe 
white man, he himself 
maintains that, with the 
exception ol elephants, 
Which he shot for the 
value of their tusks, the 
meat of every other 
animal he killed) was 
necessary to supply him 
self and the large numbei 
of natives by whom he 
was often accompanied 
with food. Some of the 
more interesting details 
of animals killed between 
the years 1870 and 1900 
are as follows: Elephant, 
100; buffalo, 175; lion, 0; 
rhinoceros (white), 23; 
rhinoceros (black), 26; 
virafle, 65; eland, 118 
kudu, 60; sable, 125; 
roan, 88 ; gemsbuck, 65 ; 
tsessebe, 139. hat, | 
suppose, which would 
first strike a visitor on 
entering the museum is 
the big old lion (Felis 
leo) which glowers across 
the floor He stood in 
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life three feet eight inches at the 
shoulder, which is high, an ordinary 
well-grown beast being about three 
feet six inches There are twenty 
other lion skins and heads, including 
one presented to Mr Selous by 
Lo Bengula, the last chief of the 
Matabele. It was killed by the 
natives in 1886, about twenty miles 
south of Suluwayo, and has a 
remarkably fine mane for a_ wild 
South African lion. Ihe skin ts 
covered with spear holes rhe 
biggest lion Mr. Selous ever killed 
was shot near the junction of the 
Gwibiand Hanyani Rivers, Mashuna- 
land, on July roth, 1r&S8o0 The 
animal was with three females. 
He fell dead at the first shot, two 
more disposed of a_ lioness and a 
fourth one of her companions. The 
other lioness escaped in the dark- 
ness, or she, too, would have been Length, 431m 
killed. kven nowadays in East 
Africa there is, of course, a large amount of luck in 
bagging a lion. Many men have been in the country fot 
years and have never ever seen one, while others, on a 
shooting trip of three months, have bagged half-a-dozen 
und more, usually by riding them down with ponies. In South 
Africa it was always a difficult matter to kill one owing to the 
large amount of bush. A man going to East Africa now to 
whom money was no object could regard a lion as a practical 
certainty, and they have even been cinematographed and lassoed ! 
Of the half-dozen or so admittedly most dangerous animals 
to hunt, Mr. Selous places the lion first. He has written fully 
on this subject in “‘ African Nature Notes and Reminiscences.”’ 
Despite some few fatalities in East Africa, he considers the 
buftaloes there must be very different from those in South Africa, 
or else accounts of their vindictiveness and ferocity are much 
exaggerated. In South Africa, in the old days, buffaloes existed 
literally in thousands, and though Mr. Selous killed one hundred 
and seventy-five of these animals to his own rifle, and helped to 
kill many more, owing to lack of transport he was unable to keep 
the best heads. That shown in the photograph was killed in 
Western Matabeleland, November, 1876. The horns of the 
typical South African buffalo will, as a rule, measure badly in 
width ; the East African specimens, usually well. The horns 
of the specimen shot by Mr. F. A. Knowles in Uganda are 
unlike those from South Africa, which, though quite as rough 
and massive, curve in and backwards, losing much in span. 
Using the ten-bore breech-loader with which, between the years 
1876 and 188o, he killed all his game, from elephant to steinbuck, 
Mr. Selous shot six buffalo bulls on August 20th, 1879. He did 
this to supply himself, his friends and about eighty natives with 
meat 
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Chis was the same rifle he employed when charged by a 
wounded cow elephant, which very nearly killed him. The 
incident ts best described in his own words: “ Having picked 
out a good cow for my fifth victim, I gave her a shot behind the 
shoulder, on which she turned from the herd and walked slowly 
away by herself. As I cantered up behind her she wheeled round 
and stood facing me, with her ears spread and her head raised. 
My horse was now so tired that he stood well, so, running in, | 
vave her a shot from his back between the neck and the shoulder, 
which I believe just stopped her from charging. On receiving 
this wound she backed a few 
paces, gave her ears a flap 
against her sides and then stood 
facing me again. I had just 
taken out the empty cartridge, 
and was about to put a fresh 
one in, when, seeing that she 
looked very vicious, and as I 
was not thirty yards from her, 
I caught the bridle and turned 
the horse’s head away so as to 
be ready for a fair start in 
case of a charge. I was still 
holding my rifle with the breech 
open when | saw that she was 
coming. Digging the spurs into 
my horse’s ribs, I did my best 
to get him away, but he was 
so thoroughly done that instead 
of springing forwards, which 
was what the emergency 


required, he only started at a CANIS OCCIDENTALIS (HORNADAY). 
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walk, and was just breaking into a 
canter when the elephant was upon 
us. I heard two short, sharp 
screams above my head, and had 
just time to think it was all over 
with me when, horse and all, I was 
dashed to the ground. For a few 
seconds I was half stunned by the 
violence of the shock, and the first 
thing I became aware of was a very 
strong smell of elephant. At the 
same instant I felt that I was not 
much hurt and that, though in an 
unpleasant predicament, I had _ still 
a chance for life. I was, however, 
pressed down on the ground in such 
a way that I could not extricate my 
head. 

At last with a violent effort 
I wrenched myself loose, and threw 
my body over sideways so that | 
rested on my hands. As I did so 
I saw the hind legs of the elephant 
standing like two pillars before 
me, and at once grasped the situation. She was on her 
knees, with her head and tusks in the ground, and I had 
been pressed down under her chest, but, luckily, behind her 
fore legs. Dragging myself from under her, I regained my feet 
and made a hasty retreat, having had rather more than enough 
of elephants for the time being. I retained, however, sufficient 
presence of mind to run slowly, watching her movements over 
my shoulder, and directing mine accordingly. Almost im- 
mediately I had made my escape she got up, and stood looking 
for me with her ears up and her head raised, turning first to one 
side and then to the other, but never wheeling quite round. 
As she made these turns I ran obliquely to the right or left, 
as the case might be, endeavouring to keep her stern towards 
me. At length I gained the shelter of a small bush and breathed 
freely once more.” 

Subsequently, the cow moving off, Mr. Selous recovered 
his rifle, and seeing a wounded beast standing among some 
bushes killed it. It was only on the following day that he 
ascertained she was a cow previously wounded by his com- 
panion and not the animal which had nearly killed him. This 
one he never recovered. 

Klephant-hunting on foot entails more severe physical 
exertion on the part of the hunter than the pursuit of any 
other animal. In South Africa food was scarce, and the elephants 
had to go long distances, which rendered a successful hunt long 
and arduous. In the thick bush, where they were usually found, 
the profession of elephant-hunting became extremely dangerous. 

Most of the antelope killed by Mr. Selous were followed 
on horseback, and in this manner he secured the fine gemsbuck 
(Oryx gazella) of which a photograph appears. The best head 
he ever saw he bought from a native hunter at Moroquain in 
the South Kalahari, and gave it to the late Mr. J. S. Jameson. 
rhe horns measured forty-seven and a-half inches. These 
antelope run with great speed and endurance, though inferior 
in these qualities to the tsessebe (Damaliscus lunatus), Cape 
hartebeest (Bubalis cama), Lichtenstein’s hartebeest (Bubalis 
Lichtensteini), blue (Connochetes taurinus) and black wilde- 
beest (Connochzetes gnu) and blesbok (Damaliscus albifrons), 
being about on a par with roan (Hippotragus equinus) and 
sable (Hippotragus niger). The heads of these two latter 
antelopes shown in the illustrations are both those of females, 
and constitute records. For the 
last few years he was in South 
Africa Mr. Selous kept his best 
heads. In 1877 he was close up 
to Broken Hill, on the boundary 
of the French Congo, and in 1888 
made two trips north of the 
Zambesi, when he was com- 
pelled to retreat owing to the 
hostility of the natives. He saw 
many sable, but did not realise 
at the time that their heads 
were so much better than those 
further south, and consequently 
made no special effort to obtain 
specimens. He has also a speci- 
men of a cow eland (Tauro- 
tragus oryx) with remarkably 
long horns. In actual bulk no 
antelope of the many varieties 
which enrich the fauna of 
Africa can compare with this 
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TROPHIES IN MR. SELOUS’ COLLECTION. 
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1. Hippolragus equinus (roan antelope): Length, 30}hin.; circumference, 7in.; tip to tip, 7iin 2. Inyala Length of horns, on 
front of curve, 25}in.; in straight line from point to base, 21}in. ; circumference, 7hin.; lip to lip, giin 3. Hippotragus niger 
Female : Length, 39}in. ; circumference, 6}in.; tip to tip, 6kin. 4. Buffalo: Width outside, 41in.; inside, 35hin.; depth 


over palm over curve of horn, 16}in.; lip lo tip, 24tin. 5. Phacocherus @ethiopicus : Complete length of tusk, 15in. ; length exposed, 
13in. 6. Limnotragus Selousi (Selous’ situtunya) : Length on curve, 28}in.; in straight line, 24}in. ; circumference, 8in.; tip 
to tip, 16}in. 7. Strepsiceros kudu: Length on outside curve, 60%in. ; in straight line, 45%in.; circumference, 11hin.; lp to 
lip, 33in. 8. Oryx gazella: Length, 43%in. ; circumference, 6¢in.; tip to tip, 18hin. 9. Strepsiceros hudu: Length in straight 
line, 41in.; on curve, 64in. ; circumference, t1in. ; Up lo lip, 231”. 
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magnificent beast. The South African race have dwindled sadly 
in numbers. They are bigger, heavier and stand higher by some 
inches than those obtained in East Africa (Taurotragus oryx 
pattersonianus). The horns of the Bahr-el-Ghazal (Tauro- 
tragus derbianus gigas) specimens are, of course, much finer 
than either, though the bodies are not so big nor the actual 
skull measurements, I believe, so large. It is interesting to 
compare the measurements of an old bull shot near Wau, 
Bahr-el-Ghazal, by Captain R. J. Collins, given in Mr. Rowland 
Ward's “‘ Records of Big Game,” with those of a South African 
eland now in the Natural History Museum, taken by Mr. Selous. 
Captain Collins’ measurements were presumably taken before 
the beast was skinned, Mr. Selous’ after the skin had been 
removed 


Captain Collins’ Vr. Selous’ eland 
eland shot in the shot in South 
Bahr -el-Ghacal tfirica 
“ mn” it mm, 
Height behind shoulde , 5 9 
Gsirth of nme Captain Collins’ mea 
urement), pre ibl nelud 
dewlap 4 -| 5 1 
Cairth of bodys n. from tore | 14 5S 


Ihe largest herd of eland Mr. Selous ever saw was in December, 
1879, when he came across a troop numbering at least two 
hundred near the Mababi River; twelve big old blue bulls 
brought up the rear of this great herd. The situtunga (Limno 
tragus Selousi), named after Mr. Selous, was found dead, having 
been killed by another antelope of the same species, which 
had driven his horn into the unfortunate animal’s body and 
made a large hole just behind the ribs. Such fights to the 
death are very uncommon among African antelopes, though 
in connection with this point one may quote the instance of the 
impala (Aipyceros melampus), killed by Mr. Kermit Roosevelt, 
which, though in good condition, had part of the horn of another 
ram embedded in the muscles of its neck. The skull of anothet 
situtunga obtained by Mr. Selous is at present in the Natural 
History Museum at South Kensington. It had been killed by 
a leopard, which, as there were no trees, had been compelled 
to leave its quarry lying on the ground. There it was 
discovered. 

The gemsbuck and sable undoubtedly possess a dare-devil 
attractiveness which the kudu (Strepsiceros capensis) to some 
extent lacks, yet the graceful spiral horns of the latter have 
a beauty all their own which places them in the front rank of 
sporting trophies. Mr. Selous possesses two spec imens of this 
fine beast which would take a lot of beating. His best head 
holds the record for measurement on outside curve, while the 
other is a grand head in every way. The first was killed in 
r88o, near the Umfuli River, in Mashunaland ; the second in 
Khama'’s Country in r890. An interesting head is that of ¢ 
cross between a Jackson (Bubalis lelwel jacksoni) and a 
Neumann's hartebeest (Bubalis Neumanni). It was killed 


THE DECADENCE 


HERE was a time within the memory of many of us 
when a great deal of the trade in [English horses was 
carried on at the various horse fairs in the country. 
Horncastle was, and to a much lesser extent still 
is, a market for hunters. Even in my own memory 

a very large number of hunters were bred round Spilsby, Louth 
and Horncastle. Indeed, a fair at the last-named town was so 
famous that a sport-loving German baron in the middle of the 
last century, having killed with his hounds a cunning old wild 
boar that had lone defied him, exclaimed that if he could see 
Horncastle Fair he should die happy. I have bought and sold a 
good many horses at Horncastle Fair. Responsible buyers came 
in plenty, for those were great days for the dealers, while Tilbury, 
for example, had over two hundred hunters for sale and hire in 
his stable, and other dealers in like proportion. Nevertheless, 
one could often buy a useful young horse, though, to be sure, it 
was necessary to walk warily. There were men who understood 
the whole art of horse coping. There was once a buyer who 
noted a particularly fine bay horse at the fair. He was unable 
to come to terms with the owner. However, at the end of the 
day he met the man, who said that he had failed to sell the horse, 
and suggested that the would-be buyer should come into the 
stable and they would try to come to terms. He liked the 
horse better than ever, so far as he could see him in the dark 
stable where he was. The man said to him confidentially that 
the horse had been rejected on account of his hocks, and, added 
the dealer, candidly, ‘‘ I am none so sure of them myself.” The 
buyer thought he knew a curb when he saw it, and could find 
nothing whatever the matter with what seemed to him a pair 
of unusually well-formed hocks. After a little chaffering he 
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near Lake Nakuru, which is almost the dividing line between 
the two species. It does not spread like a Neumann’s, and is 
thicker and more chunky than a Jackson’s. The white rhino- 
ceros (Rhinoceros simus), which is now so hard to obtain, existed 
in very large numbers in South Africa forty years ago. By 
1884 they were practically exterminated everywhere, except 
in two small areas of country in Mashunaland and Zululand. 
Kasy to approach and excellent eating, so soon as the natives 
obtained guns their end was assured. The black variety 
(IkKhinoceros bicornis) were never so much in evidence between 
the Limpopo and Zambesi as they are in East Africa, 
where in 1908 | counted twenty-three in one day. They, too, 
always stuck to the bush in the southern portion of the con- 
tinent, while the white variety remained out in the open 
plains, a fact which, no doubt, contributed largely to their 
destruction. 

Mr. Selous has four specimens of the beautiful inyala 
(Tragelaphus angasi) in his collection, all males. He undertook 
a special journey to Amatongaland in 1896 to secure them, and 
killed two specimens, a male and a female, within an hour of 
starting on the very first day he hunted them. These are now 
in the Natural History Museum. A few days later he secured 
two more fine males, which are in his own collection. That 
of which a photograph appears was killed near the Usutu River, 
in South-East Africa. The fine specimen of the warthog (Phaco- 
cherus «thiopicus), of which a photograph appears, was shot 
near the Umzwesi River in Mashunaland in 1887. Though 
not beautiful, the warthog is a fine brute, like all his kind, for 
the wild boar is the pluckiest animal that exists. 

Although Mr. Selous’s museum is chiefly interesting as con- 
taining the finest collection of African game shot by one man, 
it contains many trophies from other parts of the world besides. 
There is a fine moose (Alces machlis gigas) from the Yukon 
which, if symmetrical, would have added another eight inches to 
its span. The big timber wolf was killed in the same country. 
He stood thirty-one inches at the shoulder, and the guides said 
he was the biggest they had ever seen. 

About one wolf in ten is black, according to the trappers. 
Mr. Selous killed one of this description which was eating a 
caribou. He thought at first it was a black bear, and never knew 
until he had shot him and walked up to the body that it really 
was a wolf. Beneath the towering head and neck of a giraffe 
is the old four-bore muzzle-loading elephant gun with which for 
three years Mr. Selous killed all his game. In 1873 and 1874, with 
this and a similar weapon, he bagged sixty-six elephants besides 
rhinoceros, buffalo and many other animals. By the time these 
lines are in print, Mr. Selous will have started for Africa once 
more. His object is the giant eland (Taurotragus derbianus 
gigas), specimens of which he hopes to obtain for the British 
Museum. All will join in wishing him a successful trip and a 
safe return. FRANK WALLACE. 


OF HORSE FAIRS. 


bought the horse and sent him to his own stable. Next morning 
a friend looked in, and was taken proudly to see the new purchase, 
the story of which was told on the way to the stable. Directly the 
friend saw the horse he walked straight up to his head and looked 
at him. Then, coming out of the stall, he cracked his hunting- 
whip sharply behind the horse, which sprang forward and struck 
his head against the wall. The horse was stone blind, and the 
dealer's anxiety to draw attention to his hocks explained. 
Nevertheless, to the careful man there were plenty of good 
horses, and it was worth going there if only to see what was, 
after all, one of the best exhibitions of young hunter stock 
in the world. Howden in the East Riding was famous for 
carriage-horses, Yorkshire coach-horses, Cleveland bays, from 
the great breeders of Yorkshire, Durham and even Cumber- 
land. York was more mixed, and it was there that Mr. Hall, 
then Master of the Holderness, used to send fifteen or twenty 
horses of the then famous East Riding hunter type. Shrews- 
bury was a hunter fair, too, and no bad place to buy one of the 
small-headed, big-bodied type of Shropshire-bred hunters, 
which, schooled on the Welsh borders, found no country too 
difficult for them afterwards. It was in this part of the world 
that “Nimrod” found many of his noted horses, including 
Contract, a famous grey, well known afterwards in the Quorn— 
not, however, to be confounded with the still more famous 
Contract immortalised by Loraine Smith in verse at the close 
of the eighteenth century. Rugby was then, as it is now, famous 
for its droves of Irish horses, from which I have known one or 
two quite useful hunters to be picked not so many years ago. 
But the days of the fairs are gone by; nearly all the bustle 
and the interest have passed away, only the horse coper and his 
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devices remain. The glory 
of the fairs has departed. 
The Yorkshire coach - horse 
and the Cleveland bay, the 
latter, perhaps, one of the 
oldest of the native breeds 
of this country, are still with 
us, but in diminished 
numbers. The automobile has, 
toa great extent, displaced the 
old bay carriage-horses, and 
in any case the taste, even 
of coaching-men, and still 
more of those who yet hold 
to their carriages, is more 
and more for action. The 
teams and pairs that draw 
out the applause of the 
spectators at horse shows are 
for the most part full of 
hackney blood, and some of 
the most coaching +looking 
horses | saw in London last ’ 
season were of American 
trotting blood. A great many 
of our best-looking carriage- 
horses come from abroad, 
and it is not so very long ago 
that a dealer told me that _ 
to complete an order for é 

three or four pairs of bay 

carriage -horses he had to 

make a journey to Paris. 

Some of the great jobmasters 

used to keep as many as one 





thousand four hundred pairs «“THERE’S A FOX-CATCHER FOR YE.” 

of carriage-horses, and found 

most of them at the great fairs. I should doubt if they and Cornwall still supply a few, some of which retain the 
could find four hundred pairs from Newcastle to Howden old pack-horse blood, which, crossed with thorough-bred, so 
in the present day. The demand for hunters, however, is as often made, and still in rare instances makes, admirable hunters. 
vreat as ever it was; indeed, far greater, for more people hunt. The Board of Agriculture have thought out a practical scheme 
Foreigners are always in search of horses of the hunter type for for restoring the old pack-horse breed. If not too late, it is, like 
military purposes. This is not altogether a new thing ; but, most of the horse-breeding schemes of the Board of Agriculture, 
still, tuis market has certainly grown, and with all this the likely to be invaluable to the country. In the case of hunters, 
supply is iar less. There are fewer Irish horses bred, much too, the horse shows have to a certain extent taken the 
fewer in Yorkshire, and less still in Herefordshire. Devon place of the fairs, and are centres for collecting hunter-bred 


horses and markets for their 
disposal. But the horse show 
has two disadvantages —it is 
unfavourable to the small 
breeder, and the necessities of 
show condition have rather 
displaced the young farmer, 
who used to make and ride 
his horses for a season. or 
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though not quite so high as 
some of the old market 
returns would lead us to 
believe ; for the prices given 
in by the sellers were those 
they asked rather than those 
they actually received. 
Whether it might not be 
worth while to restore the 
old horse fairs, if it is possible 
to do so, is_ well worth con- 
sidering. Pony fairs © still 
prosper and flourish, as 
those who will go to Ring- 
wood, Martinstown, Bampton 
j or the Dartmoor fairs can 
- eet — easily see for themselves 
—_— At these places, in the course 
a of the next two or three 
months, large numbers of 
ponies will change hands at 
, prices which, though not 
large, offer a reasonable profit 


THE “EAST END” OF THE FAIR. to the sellers X. 
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HATTON HOUSE, 
MIDLOTHIAN, 


THE SEAT »r 


MR. JAMES McHELVIE. 
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HE name Hatton is, or rather was, borne in Scotland 

by three ancient houses. In Forfar is Hatton Castle, 

now ruined, and in Berwickshire Hatton Hall, a 

mansion built round an early keep. Neither can 

clam, however, anvthing like an equal interest with 

Hatton House, which stands nine miles to the west of 
Edinburgh. Though it has suffered considerably from many 
changes of ownership, the wounds of time are to be seen rather 
within than without. Not only in its fabric, but even to a large 
extent in the planning of its beautiful gardens, Hatton House 
presents to-day a picture not greatly changed since 1680, when 
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it was drawn for Slezer’s Theatrum Scotia. The history both 
of its owners and its architecture may roughly be divided 
into two periods, marked by the middle date of 1653, when 
Elizabeth Lauder, heiress of the family that had held Hatton since 
1377, married Charles Maitland, of whom more hereafter. With 
the first period we may deal slightly. Haltoune, as they called 
it then, becomes important in Scots history with the murder 
of the Earl of Douglas by James II. It was William Lauder 
of Hatton who brought Douglas to Stirling Castle, and when 
the brother of the murdered man set Scotland aflame to mark 
his hatred of the treachery, Hatton felt the weight of his ange 
and was captured. The King, how- 
ever, was swift to help his man, and 
here we come across “the great 
bombard,’’ which may have been that 
wonderful gun “‘ Mons Meg,’ that 
played so great a part in the sieges 
of a few years later. However, 
whether it was “‘ Mons Meg ’’ herself 
or an earlier gun, with the great 
bombard that came from Edinburgh 
and “ the instrument called the sow,” 
and with bows and pitch and what 
not prepared under the eye of Master 
Alexander Naper, the tower of Hal- 
tone was undone. It is the building 
repaired in 1515 after the damages 
of this siege that we see as the core 
of the present mansion. Built on an 
L plan with walls nearly nine feet 
thick, it is obviously a work of the 
early sixteenth if not largely of an 
earlier century, and continued doubt- 
less with no more than slight addi- 
tions until the middle of the seven- 
teenth. Though now surrounded, save 
on the west, by Maitland’s building, 
a glance at the plan clearly shows the 
massive outlines of the keep distinct 
from the later work. 

The early and close relations 
between the houses of Bothwell and 
Lauder prepare us to find Hatton 
the stage of an episode in the drama 
of Queen Mary’s life. When Nicholas 
Hubert, called French Paris, the man 
that bore messages between Mary and 
her lover, was tried at St. Andrews 
for being concerned in Darnley’s 
death, he bore this witness (shortly 
translated from the rude French of 
the record) : “ The night before the 
Queen was carried off by Bothwell, 
Ormiston came very secretly to 
Linlithgow to speak with her. The 
Queen wrote a letter to go by Paris, 
and because he did not know the 
way to Hatton, where Bothwell was 
staying, she made Ormiston conduct 
him there. Finding Bothwell asleep, 
Paris waked him and said, ‘ Here, 
sir, are letters that the Queen has 
sent you.’ ‘ Well, Paris,’ he answered, 
‘lie down a little while I write.’ 
And after he had written he said to 
Paris, ‘Commend me humbly to Her 
Majesty and tell her that I go to-day 
to seek her at the road by the 
“COUNTRY LIFE." bridge.’’’ With that decision and all 
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it meant to Mary 
and to Scotland 
we are not con 
cerned, but only 
to show how his 
tory was mad 
it Hatton 
between the 
hours that Or 
miston and Paris 
galloped through 
the mght from 
thy Palace to 
Hatton and back 
to Linlithgow 
agaim 

We « ome 
now to a change 
in the fortunes 
of the estate 
with the mar 


i, > mee mew 
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riage in 16053 ol 
kK lizabeth 
Lauder to 
Charles Mait 
land, on whose 
heirs it Was 
settled Hence 
forward Hatton 
was to be one of 
the chief possessions of the Lauderdale family. This Maitland 
was younger brother of the notorious Earl, afterwards 
Duke, of Lauderdale, whose initial made the L in _ the 
Cabal of Charles II. He seems to have been a ready tool 
in his better-known and better-hated brother’s hand, and to 
have pursued a course of meanness tempered with violence, on 
behalf of his brother, which the latter rewarded with a large 
unbrotherly contempt. Lord Hatton, as Maitland was known 
after he became a judge, was also a member of the Scottish 
Privy Council, and took the lead in one of its shamefullest 
deeds. It need be recorded only briefly, but as one of the 
protagonists in the sordid drama was no less a person than 
Archbishop Sharp, the hammer of Covenanters, Hatton's 
part in it must be told. Eleven years before the Archbishop's 
hard career was closed on Magus Moor, a bullet aimed at him 
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in High Street, 
Edinburgh, 
broke the arm of 
his brother of 
Orkney, but the 
miscreant 
vanished. 
Sharp’s memory 
however, was 
long, and nearly 
six years later 
he recognised his 
man, a shop- 
keeper by name 
of Mitchell, and 
had him ar- 
rested. The trial 
was a_ secret, 
cruel business ; 
but Mitchell 
seems to have 
owned to the act 
upon the as- 
surance of his 
life being spared. 
[his assurance 
Hatton gave. 
\BOUT 1680 Two years later 
° the wretched 
man was _ haled 
again before the Lords Justiciaries and tortured to extort 
a further confession that would incriminate others. A year 
passed, and then another trial led the way to the gallows. 
Now Hatton had been so indiscreet as to write the story of his 
own assurance, made at the first enquiry, that Mitchell’s life 
was safe. When the star of his brother the Duke began to wane 
in London, Hatton’s position in the North was likewise shaken, 
and he was plainly accused of perjury in the Mitchel! case. 
The charge,” as Hill Burton writes, “ was dropped, but it 
left its stain.”” In 1680 Hatton was dismissed the Presidency 
of the Council, and curious eyes examined the accounts of the 
Mint, of which he was General. Two years later he was invited 
to disgorge seventy-two thousand pounds sterling, the amount 
he had pocketed, and though before his death he was readmitted 
to the Privy Council, it was a courtesy done to a broken man. 
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In 1082 he had succeeded to the Earldom of Lauderdale ; 
but he died in 1691, leaving little but Hatton to his heir. Rascal 
though he was, we may well be grateful that he was a keen, 
judicious builder He must have begun the work of changing 
Hatton from a rude keep into a stately house soon after his 
marriage. Slezer’s view in Thealrum Scotia shows the fine 
varden scheme that he laid down, as well as the mansion with 
which he enriched the tower. Ihe vreat terrace remains, 
though the east and west two-storeyed gazebos have lost their 
cupolas. The great boundary walls have gone, also the wall 
that enclosed the forecourt on the south. On the south side 
of the house, and below the great terrace, there 1s a lake, its 
islets covered with flowers, beautiful still, though released from 
some of that formality which marked its earlier design. The 
work of Earl Charles is typical of Scottish building of the third 
quarter of the seventeenth century. His initials, “ C. M.,” and 
those of his wife,“ E. L.,’ appear on the gateway in the north 
wall of the forecourt, and the dates 1664 and 1675, carved on 
sundials, roughly mark, no doubt, the time his building took 
to do. His son, Earl Richard, seems to have been so busied 
with affairs, and so unfortunate in them, that he had no time 
x money tor his father’s hobby, save only that he built the 
vreat gateway and dated it 1692. This now stands by the road, 
but another date, 1829, seems to mark its removal there from 
an earlier site, for the sundial on it now faces north. The tron 
grille in the arch is of a characteristically Scotch technique, 
and is said to have been wrought by one of the Earls of 
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Lauderdale, 
with a_ taste 
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Richard’s 
chief in- 
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ing to Pepys 

of its sale (doubtless to bolster up the tottering fortunes ot the 
family), was moved to superlatives, and Pepys seems to have 
bought some of the books then scattered. Earl Richard was 
an admirable man, as good as his father before him had been 
evil, and his brother John, the next Earl, to other merits added 
that of turther beautifying Hatton. 
To him is due the east front, built 
between 1696 and 1704 im a 
marked Renaissance manner. He 
filled in the space between the 
south-east and north-east turrets 
eastward of the old keep with the 
hall, great stair and drawing-room 
He likewise built in the garden the 
queer little stone temple bearing 
the date MDCCIIII., with its thin 
pilasters lacking an_ entablature 
an amateurish but delightful touch. 
In Slezer’s view there is no sign of 
the grotto tunnelled through the 
great retaining wall between the 
two garden pavilions. This, per- 
haps, was added by Earl John, 
and contains a round bath ol 
freestone into which the water 
flows from an outlet in the wall 
fed from the great fountain on 
the terrace above. Round the 
grotto is a stone seat, and there 
are niches in the wall which doubt- 
less held statues in bygone days 
The sixth Earl’s name was Charles, 
who succeeded in 1710. He dis 
liked affairs of State, but held 
many offices, no doubt lightly, 
and spent most of his time in 
improving his gardens and _ policies. 
“Whereby”” (as says a_ family 
historian whose MS. is quoted by 
Mr. J. R. Findlay in his privately- 
printed notes on Hatton) “he not 
only discovered the elegance of 
his taste, but rendered his seat 
pleasant and agreeable to his pos- 
terity.” Seventeen children filled 
his quivers over-full for financial 
ease; but his son James took to 
wife the heiress of a London alder- 
man, with large advantage to Hatton 
and the name of Lauderdale. Not 
only did he keep an almost royal 
state in lavish hospitality, but en- 
deared his name to sportsmen by 
maintaining one of the last great 
hawking establishments in Scotland. 
Of this we hear in a letter that 
Edmund Burke wrote to a friend in 
1784. The great orator, then Rector 
of Glasgow University, was a friend 
of the old Earl’s son, Lord Maitland, 
who succeeded to the major title five 
years later, and stayed with him at 
Hatton, Adam Smith being also of 
the party. The Earl took great 
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he latter felt a sort of fihal 
regard for him though the 
hawking, which he had to watch 


with the old man, and “ some 
little jobs he contrives for me in 
the library,’ meant ‘a great 


consumption of time for a lit 
rary man.”’ Lateron Hatton had 
a queer visitor in the person of 
Dr. Samuel Parr, whose best 
claim to fame is, perhaps, that 
he inspired De Quincey to writ 
a very readable biographical 
essay 

Ihe “ lithpin ‘football 
of passion,” as he called him, no 
doubt behaved himself at Hat 
ton (oddly enough, the Warwick 
shire village where he was pel 
petual curate was also Hatton) 
Anvhow, there is no record of 
any vagary there such as made pyright rHE 
his home the scene of petty 
tyranny. De Quincey vouches for the story that, on one occasion, 
in the middle of a discussion with his wile, Parr took a carving- 
knife, went to her portrait on the wall and slit the (painted) throat 
irom ear to eal However, the Lauderdales were to entertain 
no more guests at Hatton, for the eighth Earl sold the estate 


in 1792. Since then the owners have been many. In one of 
them, Dr. Davidson of Muirhouse, the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury, has an ancestor. Davidson never lived there, 


and Francis Jeffrey was from 1812 and for three years his 
tenant. By then the gardens were much neglected, the balus- 
trades broken, the urns half-buried and the fountains had ceased 
to play. However, Jeftrey loved the place, and wrote his great 
reviews in the little gilded closet which alone to-day represents 
the elder glories of Hatton House within, and in consequence 
alone appears among the accompanying pictures. It is a 
beautiful little room, with ceiling as well as walls panelled 


in oak, and richly painted and gilt. There is similas 
panelling im the drawing-room and_ elsewhere, but 
it has been painted. All else has been restored during 


the nineteenth century, and while the house remains 
a comfortable home, its artistic interest is by so much lessened. 
Of actual structural loss there has been none, save at the north- 
west corner, where, no doubt, there once existed a wing with 
angle turret, like those at the other corners. rhe second 
Davidson to own Hatton also lived there. He endeavoured 
so earnestly to restore its diminished glories that his finances 
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became involved. The Courts 
appointed a factor to manage 
the estate, who cut down the 
great eastern double avenue 
that ran from the Lion gates of 
the forecourts. It was probably 
at the destruction of this splen- 
did approach that the arched 
gateway to the road was moved 
to its present site. After more 
tenancies the house was again 
dismantled, repaired again in 
1859 and yet once more a few 
years later. In 1870 it under- 
went another restoration, which 
probably included the removal 
ot a floor in the upper part of 
the old tower and the change in 
the outside appearance of the 
windows. For some years the 
house was tenanted by Mr. J. R. 
Findlay, to whose researches no 
little of the available history is 
due. The last alteration in the house was made in 1896, when 
Mr. McKelvie acquired the estate, and the old tower was 
re-floored and brought into use again 

Despite the zeal of the restorer, not always tempered with 
discretion, Hatton House remains one of Scotland’s highly 
characteristic houses. The arrangement of the terraces, the 
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exquisite disposition of the piers and steps of the Lion gateway, 
the generous extent of the policies and the brave outlines of 
the house itself combine to make a picture that lingers in the 
memory and seems to people itself with the long line ot 
distinguished men who have wandered in its gardens. L. W. 


THE SNOW-BUNTING - 
-* IN SCOTLAND 


OR the last four nesting seasons I have been trying to 
secure photographs of the snow-bunting in the higher 
mountains of Scotland. In June, 1907, I searched 
acres of “‘ scree’’ without any success, and in 1908 | 
again met with the same fate. In July, 1908, however, 

my brother, Mr. W. T. Blackwood, noticed quite a number of 
the birds, but mist invariably interfered with his observations 
and he failed to find a nest. I, therefore, again returned to the 
search in 1909, and was not long in locating a pair. The first 
indication I had of their presence was a clear and pleasant call, 
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minutes to half-an-hour, singing every 
now and then. He would also occa- 
sionally sing on the wing, sometimes 
hovering near the spot where the hen 
disappeared, and also over other parts 
of the scree. His hovering was very 
similar to that of a male meadow- 
pipit, and he sang as he descended 
His song after a time, became rather 
monotonous ; but on trying to fit 
words to it I found that it varied 
considerably. Apart from his song 
he had several call-notes, and I once 
or twice heard the tinkling notes 
which are so familiar when one sees 
a flock of these birds in winter. He 
had also a cry something like that of 
a bullfinch 30th these calls were 
uttered on the wing. His food 
seemed to consist entirely of insects 
and a favourite feeding-ground was 
a certain small snow patch, on the 
surface of which numbers of flies could 
invariably be seen. 

The beginning of June, 1910 
found me again on the hills, but mist 
and repeated snow-showers made 
watching impossible, though I saw 
two cock buntings at the old locality. 

Copyrigh’ A GARDEN TEMPLE, “country ure Their song could be heard occasion- 
ally, even when thick mist was cover- 
unmistakably a bunting’s, proceeding from a huge scree several ing the lulls; but on very stormy days they disappeared entirely 
hundred yards from me. On getting nearer I soon discovered and were evidently silent. Again my brother came to my 
the male bunting, in full breeding 
plumage, perched on a flat boulder. PR . 
I sat down and waited, and in hallf- Gs 
an-hour the hen suddenly appeared, 
perched on a stone and quivering her 
wings. Without the least doubt she 
had just left the nest. I happened to 
be beside her mate’s favourite perch, 
so she came towards me, but hearing 
him sing some thirty yards off she 
soon joined him. He almost imme- 
diately left for another boulder ; she 
followed, and apparently settled on the 
scree beside him. Then he hopped 
down, and owing to the unevenness 
of the ground I lost sight of both : 
but I felt sure by their behaviour 
that they were very near the nest, so 
in a short time I went carefully forward 
and found both gone. | tramped the 
whole scree within fifty yards, rolied 
huge boulders down and did every- 
thing I could to frighten the hen oft 
the nest, but she sat through it all. 
The cock soon reappeared, but though 
I waited for six hours, I saw no more of 
the hen. It was several days before 
I could revisit the spot, and though 
I never got another glimpse of the 
hen, I invariably found the cock, 
usually on some large or prominent 
boulder, and I had plenty of oppor- 
tunities of watching him and _ his 
habits. He had three or four 
favourite perches, and on fine, calm 
days he sat on the very top of one of 
these stones, singing every two or 
three minutes. When there was only 
a slight wind, however, he sat on the 
lee side, usually with his white head 
just showing over the top. He 
apparently disliked exceedingly to 
have his plumage ruffled, and he 
alwavs changed his position if this 
occurred. I visited the scree one day 
when there was a perfect hurricane 
blowing, and I then found him care- 
fully avoiding all prominent boulders 
and seeking out sheltered spots, fre- 
quently under stones; but he con- 
tinued to sing even from such secluded 
positions. 
In ordinary circumstances he 
would remain .on a perch from five Copyright. : THE OCTAGON BOUDOIR.) “COUNTRY LiFe.’ 
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assistance and, atter I had returned home, he went north and 
continued the search. He visited one or two hillsides (where 
he had previously seen the birds) without any result ; but at 
last he heard a bird calling on a scree which he had never before 
visited. He made for the spot, and had been barely ten minutes 
on the scree when he noticed a hen bunting carrving several 
straws, each about two inches long. She disappeared among the 
stones not far from him, and he had very little difficulty in 
locating the exact spot, as the bird was most confiding, and 
entered the nesting-hole several times at short intervals while 
he was quite near It was, undoubtedly, a stroke of luck ; but 
considering previous disappointments, it was certainly merited 
and perhaps a trifle overdue. Two days later the nest, now 
lined with ptarmigan feathers, contained one egg, and four 
more were eventually laid. One dav my brother tried to photo- 
yraph the hen, but the fact that she had not commenced incu- 
bation made this impossible, and a severe hail-shower and an 
approaching thunder-storm drove him trom the hills. My 
younger brother and I then went north for a week-end to join 
him, and by the greatest good fortune our first day was very 
warm and bright, and the hills were free from mist. After 
several hours’ walking we all three arrived at the nest, and saw 
the hen flit across the hillside and enter the hole without 
any hesitation, though we were within” twenty yards 
of her. Having focussed my camera on three stones near 
the entrance, | remained at the spot while my brothers watched 
other buntings, of which there were at least three more pairs. 
As the bird had hardly commenced incubation, I had to 
wait a considerable time for my first photograph, but eventually 
in the course of five hours I got six exposures. The bird’s 
behaviour near the nest was just what was to be expected. She 
first settled near it and hopped, one could almost say she crept, 
from stone to stone all round the nest. Curiously enough, 
however, before finally entering the nest she always approached 
it from uphill, and she was, therefore, invariably photographed 
on the same stone. The cock only came near me twice, but I 
heard him calling nearly the whole day, and I heard a greater 
number of notes than I had done previously. One was remark 
ably like the call of a starling when it alights at a spot where 
other starlings are congregrated, while another was very similar 
to that of the yvellow-hammer. Once when the cock and hen 
were together I heard the familiar tinkling notes and could not 
be sure which bird uttered them; otherwise the hen was 
silent G. G. BLACKWwoon 


OLD SALLY’S SHOP 


E never hear of ‘ Goody” shops now, and I am 
often tempted to cry, ‘‘ Where are the sweets of 
yesterday ?"’ Take an ordinary modern child 
(this is not a Mrs. Beeton recipe) and ask it if it 
is ‘‘ fond of goodies ?”’ Probably an uncompre 

hending stare will be your only answer, unless you are fortunate 
(as I was once} in having chosen a specially bright specimen of 
hildhood, when you may evoke this reply (but given with indul- 
gent pity), ‘“ D’'you mean choc’lit and that sort of fing?” and 
you will have to meekly allow that that is exactly what you did 
mean 

When I was young, Mr. Fuller, with his alluring ribbon- 
tied boxes and delicate-tinted sweets, did not exist, any way 
ior me, while even chocolate, in its plainest and most unmilky 
form, had barely peeped above my horizon. Our goody shop 
boasted no such proud things. It was kept by an old, old 
woman, known as Sally Sober (I fear now this last may have 
been but a courtesy title !), and from within the dark depth of her 
incredibly dirty little house she purveyed “ spice,” as the villagers 
used to call it, for the entire community. Nobody ever dreamt 
in those conservative days of setting up a rival or more modern 
emporium, for Sally Sober, as a noted octogenarian, reigned 
supreme. She rejoiced in her age—as young men are told to do 
in their youth—and we had it continually impressed on us that 
she was ‘ T’ouldest native,” an oyster-like attribute we were im 
no way disposed to combat. I must own I never enjoyed visit 
ing her shop—its gloom oppressed my youth—but, then, one 
could not taste the ‘ultimate good” without this previous 
penalty ; so we children made the best of it, and always hunted 
in couples when possible. 

The uninitiated might easily have passed Old Sally’s house 
without realising that her small window of two feet square 
claimed to be a “ shop window,” or that it concealed behind its 
dingy glass delectable bottles of “‘ best boiled sweets ”’ ; but so 
it was, while a further and closer inspection yielded the revela- 
tion of a couple of small wooden boxes “ up-ended ”’ (Sally’s 
own expression) on either side of the “ledge” to display yet 
deeper attractions ; and I recollect one always contained for- 
bidding-looking bootlaces and slate pencils with coloured plaid 
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tops, while the other was carelessly crammed with marvellous 
lengths of twisted liquorice, humorously labelled “* Navy Plug!” 
Behold | completed, a climax of “‘ window-dressing”’! But our 
favourite “‘ goody ’’ was never thus exposed to outward view, 
possibly being too well known to need such publicity. It was 
a delicious peppermint confection in brown sticks, called “‘ Indian 
rock ”’ (I do not fancy it is made now), and each stick cost a 
halfpenny. This lived in a battered and grimy tin canister 
which stood on the floor in a disused packing-case, among Old 
Sally’s washing-soap and other domestic supplies. The lid of 
that canister was often refractory, and Sally kept a broken 
dinner-knife to ‘ prize”’ it open when it stuck. We had no 
nerves in those days, and the excruciating scrapes and squeaks 
passed lightly over our heads. So long as the “ top’”’ came off 
eventually, we suffered no anguish. I recollect an alien youth 
once being admitted to our nursery band in the shape of a boy 
cousin. To him, of course, we introduced the joys of Sally’s 
shop, and one day, when we were all imprisoned with strong 
nursery colds (children do not ever seem to have ‘hem nowadays), 
he offered—as the least suffering and most secure from punish- 
ment-—-to escape across the park and purchase such “ goodies ”’ 
as our souls loved. So generous an inspiration was not to be 
declined ; therefore, priming him as delicately as we could— 
for the pennies were his—that he was not to be persuaded into 
buying “ Good Templars,” ‘‘ unclaimed babies,”’ nor yet balsamic 
cough drops (well did we know Old Sally’s stores), we guiltily 
despatched him. His home lay among a finer sphere of shops than 
ours, and he returned from the expedition with—I am still glad 
to remember—a handsome supply of “ rock” but a greatly- 
perplexed countenance. 

“The old thing would press a goody on me I'd never heard 
of,” he said, “No, none of the things you told me not 
to buy,” hastily, “‘ but it must be quite as beastly, trom what 
she called it. She said it would be good for your throats ; but 
I wouldn’t even let her lift down the bottle.” 

* Tell us its dabe,” we all remarked together. 

‘“Omon butter,” he said, distastetully. ‘*‘ Did you ever 
hear of such muck ?”’ 

‘““ Honey and butter,’”’ we yelled in chorus, as well as our 
full mouths and stuffed noses would permit. 

The boy’s dismay over this simple translation of his enigma 
is still clear in my memory ; but we curbed our mirth, for had 
lhe not been generous in his purchases, and was he not our guest ? 
We used to think Old Sally a singularly afflicted creature, 
despite the comfort, as it appeared to our youthful minds, of a 
stick of “Indian” always handy. She suffered from “ the 
tic,” which complaint, | remember, had the most amazing 
symptoms. 

I have often wondered whether there is any medical 
work sufficiently purple and descriptive to do justice to them. 
She always gave us sweets across her tiny counter, over and 
above our purchases. ‘‘ One-fer-yer-mouth-luv,”” she called 
this rite, which relieved us of the necessity of undoing her inse- 
curely twisted packet on the homeward run, while in return we 
gave her such childish sympathy as we were capable of, concern- 
ing the far-reaching pangs of what I still think must be a trying 
malady. One sentence, graphically describing her facial suffer- 
ings, lingers still in my memory. Pointing waveringly round 
her jaw, she chanted in an agony of rhythm, “ It dingles an’ 
joomps an’ kekkles an’ smarts—an’ kekkles an’ kekkles an’ 
kekkles.”” 

‘That must be terribly bad, Sally,” we used to say, with 
round, uncomprehending eyes. And Sally would seem satisfied 
with this tribute to her ills, adding to our hoards over and above 
her previous gifts an extra packet of pear-drops, presumably a 
“ thank-offering "’ for such a gem of sympathy. Alas! Age 
tears away many illusions, and the port wine which my dear father 
would dispense on our representations of “ sickness in the village ” 
I now feel went far in supplying us with the goodies beyond our 
pennies’ worth ; but I hate old age and I love illusions, though, 
even as I write, another sentence returns to me with an ominous 
ring init. At the time I know we received it with that “ simple 
faith ” which we are told is more “ than Norman blood.” 

“ Yus,”’ wailed Old Sally, in a voice even more “ lament- 
able ” than that of King Darius, “‘ Yus; Doctor, ’e sez as I wuz 
to ’ave the best o’ port wine. An’ it wuz not to be bowt at the 
kemmisses, neither at the druggesses—nor yet at the public 
ouse. 

Now, what other place was there, within hail of our village, 
where this best vintage, so strongly recommended by the 
‘“ Faculty,”’ could be found save in my father’s cellar? But I 
detest the increasing years in which we breathe these suspicions. 
Alas! a rapid march of civilisation has affected even goody 
shops, and it is a common sight now, however remote one's 
village may be, to see smart provision carts, with highly-gilded 
lettering, dashing proudly down rural lanes. Well, be it so; 
but no goodies have ever tasted so well to me since Old Sally’s. 


’ 
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In the various drawing-rooms I frequent, befrilled darlings, 
urged thereto by fond mammas, often hand me gorgeous pink- 
and-white nougats, caramels in a thousand dainty wrappings, 
boxes of Omar Khayyams—no, I mean Rahat la Koum—and 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

a AN the knowledge of weather ever be made so exact that 
the character of the days will be known before they 
arrive? This is a question on which some ingenious 
speculation might be founded. At present, men of 
science are engaged only in clearing the way and 

defining the factors. What has actually been done and what 
remains to do are set forth by Mr. F. W. Henkel in his book, 
Weather Science: An Elementary Introduction to Mcteorology 
(Unwin). Suppose we take as the normal a perfectly still day, 
with a clear sky, a shining sun which makes us feel neither too 
hot nor too cold; what occurrences are capable of altering 
these ideal conditions ? We may divide them into two classes 
the visible and the invisible. Among the former, one of the 
most familiar is the appearance of a cloud in the sky.“ When 
ve see a cloud rise out of the west, straightway ye say: There 
cometh a shower, and so it is.”” But the cloud does not always 
bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, and assumes many 
very different shapes and forms, each of which has its own 
prognostic value. Their nomenclature is still that invented 
by Howard in his essay on the “ Modifications of Clouds ” 
Nutbes cirrata “ parallel, flexuous, or diverging fibres, extensible 
in all or on all directions’: nubes cumulata, a ‘‘ convex or conical 
heap imereasing upwards from a horizontai pase,” and nubes 
strata, “‘a widely extended, continuous, horizontal sheet, 
jncreasing from below.” Mr. Henkel says : 

Of these three forms the cirrus clouds are the finest and most lofty ; cumulus, 
more dense and formed in lower regions of the atmosphere ; stratus, the lowest 
form, usually forming in the evening and dissipating towards the next morning 
Howard gives four intermediate forms, and these seven 
will describe ninety per cent. of all kinds of skies. Captain 
Wilson Barker of the Meteorological Society has supplied our 
author with a number of very fine photographs of the different 
kinds of clouds. To give an idea of the treatment of clouds, 
we quote the description of the cirrus clouds, which are the 
earliest indications of change after a period of settled weather : 

At first there appear a few threads “ pencilled, as it were, on the sky.” 
hese increase in length, and new ones are added laterally. Often these first 
threads serve as stems to support numerous branches, and from these in their 
turn other branches spring 

Owing to their great height, cirrus clouds though often in fairly rapid motion, 
seem more slowly moving than clouds of other forms. It is fairly certain that 
they consist of small ice crystals, whence their effects in causing halos and other 
optical phenomena. 


In a way the nature of a cloud is well understood, even to the 
causes of its origin ; but these causes are so remote and depend 
on such unstable conditions that the weather prophet who goes 
by clouds consciously or unconsciously strikes an average in his 
mind and forecasts only a probability. Weather science has 
not yet been carried so far that its exponents can say with 
absolute certainty, “‘ Here is the cause; it will bring wet or fine 
or stormy weather a week to-day.”” When we come to appear- 
ances produced by clouds, or, more generally speaking, the state 
of the atmosphere, the interpretation becomes still more difficult. 
The word lunatic reminds us of the superstitious belief in the 
moon’s influence on man. Mr. Henkel scathingly ridicules the 
idea that it affects weather. Such phrases as ‘‘ We shall have 
a break when the moon changes’ he considers only to afford 
proof that there was something in Carlyle’s description of the 
population of these islands as being “‘ mostly fools.” He has 
no difficulty in showing that the moon's influence on weather 
must be imperceptible : 

In one sense the moon is never changing, in another it is always changing. 
The transition from ‘‘ New Moon” to ** First Quarter,” ete., the varying appear- 
ance called the “ change ”’ of the moon, is a gradual phenomenon, and merely 
represents a greater or less amount of its illuminated surface turned towards 
us The moon, being an opaque globe, shines only by reflected light from the 
sun, and the latter only lights up one hemisphere at a time, more or less of which 
is turned towards the earth at different times. Since the total amount of light 
given by the full moon to the earth is only about 1/800,o00th that of sunlight, 
and the heat is even more difficult to detect, any action must be of excessively 
small amount. 

Moreover, the evidence of statistics is conclusive as to the absence of any 
connection between the moon’s phases and the state of the weather, though some 
are of opinion that the full moon has a slight clearing effect on a cloudy sky. 
This is expressed by the saying: ‘“‘ The full moon eats clouds.” 

A halo or corona round the moon is a trustworthy sign of 
rain. Mr. Henkel. classes among imaginary signs that of the 
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the like ; but my spirit yearns for the strong peppermint rock. 
the acidulated drop—though how sore one’s tongue used to 
get !—and, yes, even for the ‘“ Navy Plug,” which was ever our 
last resource when Saily’s stores ran low. CAROLINE Royps. 


IUVRE. 


“ moon on her back,” with horns pointing upwards. But the 
sign as described in the ballad of Sir Patrick Spens is : 
I saw the new moone 
Wi’ the auld moone in hir arme 


This is absolutely good as a sign of rain, simply because 11 
indicates a certain description of atmosphere. No doubt, too, it 
is subtle atmospheric change that causes many plants and animi.|s 
to do things that indicate change in the weather. There are 
flowers that close their petals, others that curl their leaves on the 
approach of rain. Rooks soar and tumble in the air at the 
menace of wind, or, at least, they often do so. Moisture in the 
atmosphere brings out the snails and frogs, and makes the rheu 
matic human subject quiver with pain, But the scientific student 
has to admit that even at this time of day ‘ the wind bloweth 
where it listeth,” and the observer in his high tower knows not 
how or why. 

There is one aspect of weather, inowever, that can be studied 
very exactly. To do so forms an occupation as charming as it 
is useful, and the book before us is calculated to be most helpful 
in that direction. This is the recording of weather. Mr. Henkel 
most clearly and beautifully shows how this may be done. A 
considerable number of instruments are required, but they are 
not over-expensive, and it is most interesting to work them 
Some ought to be kept in every garden, as, for example, a rain 
gauge. The barometer and thermometer are almost indispens 
able. But the records will become much more interesting if 
sunshine recorders and anemometers are kept also. 


A TRAINED NATURALIST IN THE HIMALAYA 
Stalks in the Himalaya; Jottings of a Sportsman-Naturalist, by 
LE. P. Stebbing. (Lane.) 

MR. STEBBING, who is well known in scientific circles from his investigations 
of the injuries caused to Indian forests by insects, has already favoured the 
public with an account of his experiences of big-game-hunting in the plains 
of India. In the volume before us we bave the record of a series of shooting 
expeditions in the Himalaya, and although the author, as might be expected 
m the case of such a well-known area, has little or nothing in the way of novelty 
to impart, his notes and observations are those of a trained naturalist, and there 

fore have a value considerably greater than the ordinary sporting diaries. More 

over, Mr. Stebbing has seen much more of the Himalaya than most travellers 
among those stupendous peaks, for, although he does not appear to have 
journeyed into the more remote districts of Baltistan and Ladak, his duties have 
taken him into areas as remote from one another, and as different in the characters 
of their fauna, as Sikkim in the East and the Suleman range of Baluchistan in 
the West. In many of his journeyings he was accompanied by Mrs. Stebbing, 
whose sketches, supplemented by those of the author himself, lend an additional 
charm to the work. In his use of the term ‘“* Himalaya" in place of the incorrect 


” 


‘* Himalayas,” the author sets an example which we hope may be followed by 
other writers. While eulogising the delights of the cool spurs of the outer 
Himalaya to the sun-scorched traveller from the plains, Mr. Stebbing considers 
that the Government might well do something in the way of introducing more 
up-to-date modes of conveyance from the plains to the hills, so that the intend 
ing sportsman might be spared the present wearisome progress, and be landed 
without delay at whatever starting-point he has chosen for his trip into the 
interior. As regards the future prospects of Himalayan big-game, the author 
writes, on the whole, very hopefully More particularly so in the case of the 
Kashmir stag, or hangul, which some years ago was threatened with extermina 
tion, but is now jealously preserved both in Kashmir and Chamba, to the latter 
of which areas it is a comparatively recent immigrant. The one danger that 
threatens the game is indiscriminate shooting in districts where it is not yet 
protected by law ; but this danger, the author hopes, is likely to become yearly 
less, ws public opinion on such matters continues to move in the right direction 
In discussing the hangul Mr. Stebbing mentions that ‘“ the period of gestation 
is about six months, being shorter than that of the red deer, a natural history 
fact which applies to other animals, including insects, in the Himalaya when 
compared with closely-related European species.’ This interesting observation 
is, we believe, novel; and it is to be hoped that naturalists may be enabled to 
suggest an adequate and satisfactory explanation of the phenomenon. 

The author is one of the few sportsmen who have been on the track of the 
second and much finer species of peculiar Himalayan deer, namely, the magnificent 
shou, or Sikkim stag, of the Bhutan and Upper Chumbi valleys, but also found 
in the San-po Valley, near Lhasa. Unfortunately for himself, he never succeeded 
in bagging one. Apart from the takin of the inaccessible Mishmi hills and 
Bhutan, Mr. Stebbing seems, indeed, to have been on the trail of most of the 
big-game animals of the Outer and Middle Himalaya, and to have bagged speci 
mens of many; but such fine species as yak, chiru and the ammon sheep were 
beyond his beat. Of the bharal, or blue, sheep he writes enthusiastically, describ 
ing it as one of the most sporting of all Himalayan game, and yet one which can 
be bagged without the excessive endurance and hardships inseparable from the 
pursuits of its larger kindred. Not only is this sheep somewhat goat-like in 
general appearance and colouring, but it also exhibits caprine affinities in 
selecting precipitous country for its haunts. Although he does not appear to 
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be fully acquainted with recent researches in regard to the local races of the 


crow and the geral, Mr. Stebbing appears to be well up in the general natural 


history of the animals of which he writes so pleasantly In the main, the book 
is free from misprints, although General Kinloch’s name is printed everywhere 
with a “‘k” at each end, and Cervus duvanceli is accorded a superfluou ta 
The book is full of interest for those alreadv acquainted with the Himalaya 
and should be imeluded 1 the baggave ot every Himalayan tourist and 
sportsmar R. I 


\ BOOK ON PHOTOGRAPHY 
Hand Cameras, by R. Child Bayley (Iliffe and Sons.) 
PHOTOGRAPHY is probably the most widely followed hobby of our time, and 
ertamly there is none other that has had so much literature, good, bad and 


indifferent, bestowed upon it in a like short period, and yet so rapidly is the art 


advancing that new works are constantly demanded to keep abreast of late 
developments. Thus only is it that there is justification for Mr. Bayley’s latest 
book. Dealing primarily with the merits and demerits of apparatus, its use i 
naturally greatest to those about to take up photography, rather than to those 
ilready engaged in it and possessed of an outfit The book is, in fact, a review 
of different forms of hand cameras and accessories, and an explanation of thei 
most befitting uses. But there is besides much sound and practical advice, 


especially that relating to the limitations of hand-camera work If only the 
would-be snap-shotter would read carefully and accept what is here set forth, 
he might be saved endless disappointments as well as much expense One has 
only to watch a batch of tourists snapping here, there, and everywhere to be 
istonished at the paucity of their photographic judgment, the lack of which alone 
permits the majority of their exposures to be made And again, even from those 
who may be rather more enlightened, how often do we bear, “ I know it’s rather 
dark, but I'll risk a snap.” In nine of such cases out of every ten there is no risk 
in it at all; it is certain failure as soon as ever they press the button, and if only 
they would accept Mr. Bayley’s statement that “ the age of miracles ended long 
before photography was discovered,” their measure of success would be far greatet 
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The emphasising of one or two such points as this would in itself make the book 
ot value to the beginner. The illustrations are both pleasing and instructive, 
as suggesting the simple type of subject which is best suited to hand-camera work. 


A TALE OF THE BLACK DEATH. 

Red Eve, by H. Rider Haggard. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 

MR. RIDER HAGGARD has left the present day for the days of the fourteenth 
century and the wild places of the world for the marshes of Suffolk and the water- 
ways of Venice. The change is not altogether beneficial. Anyone can write 
a certain kind of historical novel, and historical novels are apt to be very much 
alike Neither do they give so much scope to the imagination, since accuracy 
is more or less an essential of history ; and imaginations, wild and vet interest- 
ingly intimate, are Mr. Rider Haggard’s especial gifts as a writer Not that 
imagination has no play in his last book. It deals with the terrible year of the 
Black Death, and the figure of Murgh, the red-cloaked man who comes from thc 
Kast and mows down the millions of Europe, is a figure after Mr. Rider Haggard’s 
own heart—terrible, allegorical, symbolic. He appears in person throughout 
the book, and actively interferes in the crises of the lives of Hugh de Cressi and 
his sweetheart, Red Eve, whom the wicked Lord of Acour weds by force. Perhaps 
it is just this mingling of historical and purely imaginary figures which renders 
the story rather unconvincing. Murgh means no more than the Black Death, 
yet he talks and warns and prophesies and comes and goes, as consciously and 
actively as the real men of the story—Grey Dick, the Archer, for instance, or old 
Sir Andrew, the priest—so that the reader never quite knows where he is, as it were. 
It is curious that the characters of these people, who are supposed to be, and 
might have been, real, are not nearly so alive and original as the characters 
of conceptions that never could have had any existence outside the author's 
brain. ‘* She” is a much more real person than Red Eve. All these mediaval 
kings and soldiers and priests and maidens seem but stage properties compared 
with her. Still, Mr. Rider Haggard’s skill is great. He cannot write a book 
that is not worth reading. Adventure and love and death, they are materials 
he knows how to deal with wherever he finds them, in the marshes of Suffolk or 
the wilds of Africa, 


THE COUNTY CRICKET SEASON 


ROM all points of view the County Cricket season, which 
ended in a_ ten-wicket defeat of [Essex at the 
hands of Kent, has been full of interest throughout. 
With the exception of the Indian cricketers, who, 
though they improved out of all knowledge during 

their tour in this country, can yet scarcely lay claim to equal 
in attraction the Australians or South Africans, no visiting 
team has been present to draw attention from the championship 
programme. The summer has been one that all, save those 
of very tender years, will remember while they live, not only 
as the summer when King George V. was crowned, but also 
as the summer when almost unbroken sunshine prevailed 
throughout ; added to which a system of scoring points has 
been introduced into first-class cricket that, whatever its de- 
tractors may say, has made for brighter cricket, and, despite 
the fast wickets, has reduced the number of drawn games. 
No perfect system of reckoning points has ever yet been devised 
in first-class cricket, nor, indeed, ever can be until the number 
of the counties taking part is reduced, and each is made to play 
all the others; but the present system is at least as good as 
any that has yet been invented and, if only for the two reasons 
already mentioned, deserves a very extended trial. The sugges- 
tion that in the case of drawn matches the major points should 


go to the side claiming the better average per wicket, instead 
of to the leaders on the first innings, might prove a sound amend- 
ment, and, at any rate, merits the full consideration of the 
authorities. 

To turn, however, to the game itself, Warwickshire 
for the first time in its career has won the championship, 
and is to be most heartily congratulated upon the feat. Twelve 
months ago the Midlanders occupied the lowly position of 
fourteenth on the list, or two from the bottom. Eleven indi- 
viduals were wont to take the field and to play before thinly- 
populated benches the game that they and their predecessors 
had rendered traditional of Edgbaston. But in May last the 
captaincy was offered to and, after considerable hesitation, 
accepted by Mr. F. R. Foster. What magic elixir of success 
this young gentleman of two-and-twenty summers and a bare 
three seasons’ experience of first-class cricket possesses it is 
impossible to say. Maybe it is only the talent of leadership 
joined to an enthusiastic and inspiring personality ; but whatever 
the cause, there is the result. From fourteenth to first! While, 
however, their change of position is a triumph upon which the 
Warwickshire team are to be congratulated, the change in the 
style of cricket that has brought it about is a fact upon which 
they deserve even greater commendation. A year ago, as has 





“THE REST” TAKING THE FIELD. 
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been observed, 
eleven cricketers 
did unattractive 
duty for their 
county, and one 
spoke of War- 
wickshire as 
“they”; now 
the plural seems 
impossible in 
reference to the 
cohesive side 
that turn out 
inspired with the 
single idea of 
winning thei 
matches by 
aggressive 
though sound 
cricket. In 
actual figures 
Mr. Foster, to 
show how lightly 
the cares of captaincy have weighed, heads both the batting 
and bowling averages. In the former department he has 
made the most astonishing advance, and may now be 
reckoned as the best all-round amateur that this country 
has produced since the days of Mr. Jackson. But though, 
doubtless, he has by example and enthusiasm inspired 
the progress of Warwickshire, yet not alone to him must all 
the credit be given, for inspiration is worthless where there 
is none to receive it, and single-handed effort very nearly as 
vain. Right nobly have his endeavours been seconded by the 
side under his command. Kinneir, Charlesworth, Quaife, 
Mr. Stephens, Baker and Smith have a!l done yeoman service 
with the bat. The last-named has proved himself an efficient 
successor to Lilley, and though the attack has been practically 
limited to four men, these four have generally been able to do 
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all that was necessary, Field especially having distinguished 
himself. 

Regret need not be felt that in the complementary match 
which, in accordance with a good tradition, the champions played 
with the Rest of England, they did not show to the best 
advantage. It may be frankly admitted that they were out- 
played in every department of the game. Fine sportsmen as 
they are, this will not be allowed to depress them. We are 
sorry, nevertheless, to have to take our illustrations from a 
match in which they were not victorious. 

The Kent eleven, for some reason or other, have not, so 
to speak, filled the eye to the same extent as they did last year. 
True, they are only kept out of first place by the barest 
fraction and have accomplished many wonderful performances ; 
but they have experienced more days of failure than should 
have been the case, while from various causes they have not 
always been able to secure the services of several of their promi- 
nent amateurs. the presence of whom means Kent at their best. 
Mr. Hutchings, for instance, was absent for some time through 
accident, while neither Mr. Mason nor Mr. A. P. Day took part 
in as many matches as could be wished. James Seymour, 
Humphreys, Woolley, Hardinge and Hubble have all vastly 
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improved _ their 
batting figures 
since last year 
and in the 
bowling depart- 
ment Blythe 
and Fielder 
have both 
taken more than 
one hundred 
wickets, Woolley 
and Mr. Car 
over fifty 
each, and 
three others 
thirty or more 
It will thus be 
seen that the 
Kent attack was 
much more 
varied than that 
of Warwickshire. 
Mr. A. P. Day, 
as well as having a batting average of over forty, at 
times proved himself a most useful bowler; but possibly 
the most noticeable feature of the Kent season was the form 
shown by Woolley with the bat. Up to the beginning of July 
he was, for him, a comparative failure, but after that time 











WILL HE 


CATCH IT? 


suddenly found his form, and credited himself with no fewer 
than six centuries before the end of August. 

Middlesex and Lancashire occupy the same positions as 
last year. For the former, Mr. Warner, Tarrant and J. W. 
Hearne, with an occasional dashing innings from Hendren, were 
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the chet run advance 
of middle age 


Lancashire 


wetters, while J. T. Hearne, defying the 
carried off the bowling honours. 
indebted for their runs to the 
form of Mr. Spooner, assisted by Sharp, J. T. Tyldesley, Make- 
peace and Mr. Macleod, Of their bowlers, Dean had a wonderful 
season and captured more than twice as many wickets as anyone 
else on the 
Of the remaining Iessex, under Mr. 
very well to from eleventh on the list to sixth, exactly 
reversing positions with Hampshire, who, despite the heroic 
efiorts of P. Mead and the meteors appearances of Mr. Fry, 
too weak in bowling to meet with much success, 
may be said to their fall from seventh 


were magnificent 


side. 


counties Douglas, did 


rise 


were 
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IN THE GARDEN. 


Tue Roses OF AUTUMN. 

HEN the old herbalist, Gerarde, in 1560, penned 
his notes about the Rose, allotting to it “ the 
chiefest and most principall place among all 
flowers whatsoever,” he was undoubtedly basing 
his remarks on the flowers of summer, 

that blow June, because at that time autumn Roses were 
non-existent. An odd bloom or two, to be regarded more in 
the nature of freaks than from any other standpoint, may have 
vraced the autumn gardens of those far-off days, but the Rose 
then was truly a fugacious flower of summer. Indeed, it is only 

during the last two decades, 


Roses 


since the introduction of 
the race known as Hybrid 
3 Qa Teas, that we have been 


able to look upon an autumn 
display as a legitimate toll 
“hs a to exact from our Rose 

yf if bushes. Now that hybridists 
@ t’ are intercrossing the almost 
China 


rpetually-flowering 
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to thirteenth to 
hard wickets 

Yorkshire, Worcestershire and Derbyshire all managed 
climb a step or two, and if only the younger members of the 
last-named eleven improve as they should, next season may find 
them still advancing 

Leicestershire dropped from tenth to last but one on the 
list, and had a most disappointing season, as early in the year 
there were considered to be great possibilities about the side. 
They were, however, sorely handicapped by the absence of 
Jayes and the decline of Astill as a bowler. 

The powerful team selected by the M.C.C. 
for Australia. They carry with them the good wishes of all 
cricket-lovers in this country, who confidently look forward 
to their success in the Test Matches under the able and popular 
captaincy of Mr. Warner 


the ineffectiveness of their attack on the 


leaves shortly 
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itech, 


Kose is undoubtedly destined 
a to play a very important 
‘ part in the embellishment 
of our gardens. The ten- 
dency to-day is towards those 
varieties which are 
\ as garden Roses, those 
flowers of moderate 
only, and which 
relied upon to open easily 
no matter what the weather 
may be, together’ with 
freedom of flowering, vigor- 
habit and a_ tendency 
to give a second display of 
blooms in September and 
the early days of October. 
For the writer, and doubt- 
many others, the 
Roses of autumn possess 
a peculiar charm of their 
heyday of 


own. In_ the 4 
summer, when the pageant 
of Flora is at its 

% ‘ there are so many 


height, 
flowers 
of graceful contour and sweet 
loveliness that it is difficult 
to give to the Rose ali 
the praise that its merits 


demand; but in the waning 
= , days of the year we can 
appreciate to 


classed 
with 

fulness 
can be 


——_— 


ous 


{| less for 
on G. Blephans 


the full the 

queen of the garden, in her 

many forms of regal beauty 
and sweetness. 

Some varieties of Roses, 

too, develop charming 

features in autumn that we 


may look for in vain during 
the scorching days of 
midsummer. Examine, for 
instance, at the present 
time a bloom of the old Gloire de Dijon there is 
sure to be one if a bush exists in the garden and 
note the beautiful coral pink blush that  suffuses the 
inner petals, a blush that we may, under ordinary 
circumstances, look for almost in vain in summer. Gustave 
Regis, L’Ideal and Mme. Eugéne Resal are others which 
come to mind that develop richer tints of gorgeous 


colours in the autumn than at the more legitimate time of 
flowering. 

Fragrance, too, is in some cases more fully developed 
now than earlier in the year. I know of no greater joy in the 
garden than to visit a bush®of Mrs. John Laing or La France 
on a misty morning in September and to quaff to the full the 
delicious fragrance that the stray blooms to be found there 
are emitting. Unfortunately, a number of new Roses that are 


are 


receiving recognition by those who ought to know better 
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almost devoid of fragrance, without which a Rose is not worthy 
of the name. Imagine Leigh Hunt singing the praises of a 
scentless Rose ! 

I doubt whether such an unfavourable season for autumn 
Roses as the present has been experienced since the National 
Rose Society held its first autumn show some seven or eight 
years ago. In the Southern Counties the prolonged and excessive 
heat and drought have stunted the bushes, with the result that 
very little new growth has been made since the flowers of July 
departed. As it is on this new secondary growth that we have 
to rely for our autumn Roses, it is only where water has been 
freely and consistently used that flowers are likely to be found 
at present. Irish and Scotch gardens are more favoured, 
and reports received from these two sources indicate that the 
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autumn display is likely to be almost, if not quite, up to the 
usua! standard. 

Gloire de Dijon, Gustave Regis, Ecarlate, Blush Monthly, 
Zepherin Drouhin, Longworth Rambler, Mme. Abel Chatenay, 
Betty, Gustave Griinerwald, Caroline Testout, La France, 
Pharisaer, Corallina, Laurette Messimy, Cramoisie Supérieure 
and Mme. Isaac Pereire are varieties that I either have flowering 
moderately well in my own garden or which I have noticed in 
friends’ gardens that I have visited during the past week. There 
are many other Roses which, under ordinary weather conditions, 
will give an abundance of beautiful and fragrant blooms at this 
season, and in the conception of Rose gardens the wise owne! 
will demand that a broad and pleasant expanse be set apart 
for these. Fr. W. H. 


GREEN. 


By Horace HUTCHINSON AND BERNARD DARWIN. 


Mr. A. J. Batrour as A Scratcu MEDALLIST. 
AM quite sorry that Mr. Laidlay won the Old Club’s medal at North 
Berwick last week. This is a sentiment which must convey the idea 
that I have a very ill-will towards Mr. Laidlay and grudge him this, 
the latest of his very many medals. That is not at all the case. He 
was plaving with Mr. Arthur Balfour, and Mr. Balfour was round in 
only two strokes more. Now, if Mr. Laidlay had taken a stroke or two 
more and Mr. Balfour a stroke or two less, the latter would have won the scratch 
medal. It would, I think, have been his first ; it would have given immense 
pleasure to him and also to the very many people who have been interested 
in his devotion to golf. Would it be too much to say that it would have been 
a political asset to the Unionist Party? Probably it would be too much. In 
any case, Mr. Laidlay won with a score of 93. Evidently there must have 
been something wrong with the weather, though the reports only speak ot 


the wind being “ gusty.” Gustiness does not explain a score of 93 at North 
Berwick by Mr. Laidlay. On the next day he was round in 79. There is not 
a great competition for this Old Club’s medal, but, still, it would have been very 


pleasant if Mr. Balfour had won it 
Tue CHAMPION OF SUSSEX. 


If he who reads has any knowledge of Down courses, I will ask him to add 
to that all he knows about what the weather has been in the South of England, 
and then he may form some idea of what the golfing conditions were like when 
our Sussex professionals played for the county championship last week at 
Lewes. If the traveller by rail will look upwards, at an angle which invites 
erick of the neck, as he comes to Lewes Station, he may see the clubhouse 
precipitously perched on the Down’s high shoulder. The course goes along 
the Down's ridge and crosses a valiey or two, the greens are mostly sloping, 
and in a summer like this their “ kittle-ness”’ is fearful. Consequently, that 
score of Ben Nicholls, the Seaford man, in the first round—70—almost deserves 
that terrific epithet “‘ phenomenal.” He was not nearly as good in the after 
noon, when he knew the nakedness of the land a little better; but Cheal of 
Newhaven had a wonderfully good afternoon round of 71. Nevertheless, 
Nicholls just beat him by a stroke in the thirty-six holes’ play. Piper and 
Penfold were the other two to qualify for the match play tournament which 
determines the championship. Our Ashdown Forest man, J. Rowe, has thrice 
been champion of Sussex, but his score put him out of the running this year. 
No doubt the tricky conditions gave advantage to the men who constantly 
play on the tricky Downs. Cheal beat Nicholls and Piper beat Penfold in 
the semi-finals; and then Piper, who is the Southdown Club’s professional 
and quite at home on greens of a keenness which makes most men feel all abroad, 
fairly putted Cheal to pieces in the final round and won the championship by 
six and five. 

Tue JUBILEE VASE. 


With two days, at the least, of golf remaining, the long-handicapped players 
for the Jubilee Vase at St. Andrews disposed of all the plus and scratch men. 
How many days might remain was always on the knees of the gods, depending 
on the halved matches that might happen, for in this tournament both halves 
go on into the next heat. The most heroic achicvement of the small men was 
that of Mr. George Chiene with a handicap of five, knocking out Mr. de Mont- 
morency, last year’s winner, who was complimented with a penalty handicap 
of tour. On the same day Mr. Cargill beat Mr. W. E. Fairlie pretty easily, 
the victor receiving seven strokes and the loser owing two. With these sur- 
vivurs was left Mr. Altred Laidlay, brother of Mr. J. E., receiving ten strokes. 
It is the first time, I think, that the litthe men have been thus permitted to 
fight out this tournament among themselves, but then in all the calms and 
on the keen ground that we have been experiencing lately it has been ideally 
“little men’s weather.” The driving of the long driver has beea all turned 
to foolishness. Perhaps some of the fun is knocked out of a tournament of this 
kind when the leaders go under—always except for the surviving few. The 
final heats were not very well fought. Mr. Cargi!l beat Mr. Chiene by four and 
three and Mr. Laidlay by five and three, and so “ valsed in victor of the vase ’’— 
classical and appropriate finale ! H. G. H. 


A CorRNER IN CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


Mr. Lionel! Munn is clearly of opinion that if you do a thing at all there is 
nothing like doing it thoroughly. He has now made a complete corner in Irish 
championships. First ot all he won the native Irish championship; then, 
for the third time running, the open; and, finally, the championship of the 
South of Ireland at Lahinch. In this last tournament he was, to begin with, 
not quite so brilliant as he was at Portmarnock ; indeed, in the very first round, 
when he was said not to be very well, he had to go ail the way to beat 


Mr. Cummins of Bishop Auckland. However, with a favourable draw to help him, 
he seems soon to have played himself into form again, and his later victories 
were all of a most pronounced character. Altogether the Irishmen repelled 
the foreign invader very successfully in this tournament, for five out of the last 
eight left in were lrishmen, one of whom, Mr. Vernon of Sligo, who was a semi- 
finalist, thus comes to the front for, as far as I know, the first time. Mr. 
Kennedy again showed what a good golfer he has become, though he could 
make little headway against Mr. Munn in the final. One of the best things 
at this meeting was Mr. Sidney Fry’s fine round of 72 in the scoring competition. 
It is pleasant to see him playing so well again, for he has not had much luck 
for the last year or two. His long game is not, perhaps, quite so good and 
accurate as it was a few years back, but an almost uniformly good putter, who 
can have days of really diabolic inspiration on the green, must always be 
dangerous. 


Tue Impossipitiry or BeinGc Up, 


Whenever I think of Mr. Fry, I remember a wise observation that he once 
made to me. He said that if there was any merit in his golf (he put it thus 
with the greatest modesty), it was that when in doubt between two clubs he 
always took the more powerful. It was in his case a legitimate boast, and it 
is a legitimate subject for boasting, for there are very few people who can say 
as much. Here is just one example of the common and invincible repugnance 
to be up. I have been playing intermittently during two months, which have 
now, alas! come to an end, at Ashdown Forest. There is the one hole there, 
the fourth, where the approach is partially blind, since it stands rather above 
the player, who can only see part of the flag to aim at. The second shot is not 
a long one, the only question being between a mashie and an iron. Yet in two 
months I have, to the best of my belief, only twice been past that hole. On both 
those occasions | have got an orthodox four, whereas the fives that I have taken 
through wilful shortness in approachirg are numberless as the sands of 
the sea. Can there be such another idiot in the world ? Yes, there can, because 
I can only remember some two or three occasions on which my opponents 
have been past the hole. We all take too short a club or too gentle a shot, and 
we all say in a tone of aggrieved surprise when we have climbed the brow, 
** Well, | made sure i was up that time.” Was there ever such a miserable, 
cowardly business ? 

‘ HEREDITARY GENIUS. 

Golfers and students of heredity alike will be interested to hear that in a 
competition for juvenile visitors at Elie the first prize fell to James Braid, aged 
twelve, and the second to his brother Harry, aged ten. These two champions 
in embryo are, needless to say, the sons of ‘he James Braid, and the younger of 
the two bears as his second name Muirfield, to signify the fact that his father 
was winning a championship on that course when he was born. For a similar 
reason, I believe, little Miss Massy rejoices in the probably unique Christian 
name of Hoylake. These two young gentlemen could hardly learn golf in a 
severer school than Walton Heath, where some of the carries over the heather 
must be rather alarming for persons of ten. Yet there may be compensations, 
and one can imagine that the famous sixth hole would be rather less alarming 
than it is if one could approach it on the instalment system with a full drive 
and ashort pitch. In a few years, doubtless the five times champion will be known 
as James Braid, senior, to distinguish him from his illustrious son, 


A STANDARD SOCKET. 


In the good old days, when the heads and shafts of wooden clubs 
were spliced together, there was much pleasure and sometimes surprising 
profit to be obtained from trying experiments in the matings of heads 
and shafts. Sometimes, by dissolving two _ ill-assorted unions and 
re-mating the heads and shafts, one could get two good clubs, or at 
least one, instead of two thoroughly ill-balanced md useless ones. 
But in these days of socket clubs, when one wants to try these experiments, 
one is met with the objection that the shaft and the socket that one had designed 
to unite will not fit, so that the ideal club that was to do such wonderful 
things vanishes into the land of dreams and shadows I was complaining 
of this to a professional the other day and saying in a petulant way that it 
was a clear case of conspiracy among the club-makers, He suggested as a remedy 
that there should be a “ standard socket’ agreed upon by all club-makers. 
I am not enough of a club-maker to enlarge on the idea, but it seems a good one 
and worthy of attention; unless, indeed, it be urged against it that different 
players will always like different thicknesses of shafts. Personally, I sadly 
miss the amusement of trying to unite recalcitrant shafts and heads, I 
think the best brassey I ever possessed was composed of a most fastidious shaft 
and an old derelict head, devoid of all paint, picked up from among the shavings 
in a club-maker’s *bop, B.D. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE FIREPLACES AT TATTERSHALL. 
fo tHE Epiror oF “ Country LIFE.” 
Sir, Considerable indignation has been provoked among the 
inhabitants of the little Lincolnshire town of Tattershall by 
the extraordinary and incredible mutilation that the fifteenth 
century castle, in which they take so much pride, ts suffering 
at the hands of its most recent purchasers. The secrecy in 
which the whole transaction has been veiled indicates that its 
perpetrators, whosoever they may be, realise its discreditable 
nature; but the visible progress of the work ts a sufficient 
exposure of its barbarism and __ folly Ihe first of the four 
wonderful stone chimney-pieces to be torn out from the 
walls has proved, by its shattered fragments (as everyone 
familiar with them anticipated), that their beauty and preserva- 
tion depended on the support of the brickwork in which they 
were structurally incorporated Ihe whole series forms so 
complete an heraldic illustration of nearly four centunes of 
family and manorial history that their re-erection elsewhere 
will be an incongruous absurdity, the very falsehood of which 
will rob their art of all that beauty which consists in fitness. 
All the antiquarian societies, national and local, are keenly 
striving to arrest or repair such gross vandalism, but their task 
is a difficult one. —F. M. Y. 


As the subject is of topical interest, we reprint the salient parts of the 
wticle which Mr. Corni contributed to these pages in 1903, and also show 
photographs of two of the famous fireplace kp 

lattershall Tower, though built very strongly, and probably much the 
most solid and splendid piece of brickwork in England, is only defensive in a 
very secondary mannet It is probably almost the last, and largest, house in 
which the tower type was continued The large size of the lower windows 
hows that it was not seriously meant for defence Its builder was the Lord 
lreasurer Cromwell who “ flourished” in the reign of Henry VI., and amassed 
i great fortune, when most other people were losing theirs in the Wars of the 
Rowse Hi totem,” the money bags of the Treasurer’s purse, appears ir 
various parts of the building It is seen especially in the beautiful mantel 
pieces These are of stone let into the brick, and so fine in design that they 
vere copied by Barry in the Houses of Parliament In the heraldic mantel 
piece the money bags occupy each corner, At either corner are fine turrets, of 
tourelles, so large as to be towers themselves The parapets run over a most 


elaborate machicolated gallery, commanding all the base of the tower, as well 
is being very ornamental, and making a splendid and rich arcade; yet the 
battlements stand high above this, carried on arches, under which is an agreeable 
vaulted walk, with views both downwards and across to the distance and horizon 
Above this was a second platform, and another parapet with battlements, and 
ibove this again rise the turrets themselves 

rhis great tower is raised upon vast arched vaults, extending trom their 
entre through the angles of the tower into the bases of the turrets, and under 
l 
tions the tower rose sheer to a height of one hundred and sixteen feet to the top 


e crown of these vaults was a deep well, now filled up. From these tounda 


f the battlements, and when the roofs were on the turrets to a total height of 
sibout one hundred and thirty feet. The turrets were embattled, and covered 
with lead roofs. Perhaps the most striking feature is the machicolated gallery. 
Such features were seldom designed on anything like this scale in English build- 
ings The east wall is very thick, and holds the galleries and passages com 
municating with the dweiling-rooms, and also leading from the main staircase 
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The surrounding brickwork was already cut oul on September 12th 
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ON THIRD FLOOR, 
Taken down on September oth. 


in the south-east turret, which has a fine stone handrail, and a groined roof at 
the top. This great staircase is the most remarkable work of the kind in England, 
and has been the subject of special notice in connection with the great staircases 
at Chambord and Blois. It consists of one hundred and seventy-five steps, 
and communicates with no less than forty-eight separate apartments, four ot 
them of great size, contained in the walls of this wonderful tower. “ Its stone 
handrail, sunk into the wall of brick, and beautifully moulded to afford a firm 
hand-grasp, is original in conception and probably unique in design. This is 
the only staircase in a building eighty-seven feet long and sixty-nine feet wide 
The curve of the staircase is of the rare ‘ sinistral’ formation (7.e., the handra»l 
is on the left hand), and is contained in a turret twenty-two feet in diameter 
with enormously thick walls.’ On the ground floor is the most beautiful earl, 

stone fireplace in England. It is ornamented 

with foliage, animals, including a squirrel, 

quite outside the general design, in the lett- 

hand corner, and coats-of-arms. At each end 

is the Treasurer’s purse. There were four great 

apartments, all with fine fireplaces. The win- 
dows are quite large, and not meant for serious 
defence, which was given by the moat and 
machicolations The bricks are all small and 
bright red. They were brought specially from 
Holland to build the tower. Altogether, it i- 
a most remarkable house, and clearly the 
work of a remarkable man. The architect is 
believed to have been William Waynflete, 
Bishop of Winchester. 

Sir Ralph Cromwell made Tattershall his 
principal residence in the reign of Richard II. 
His son died before he did, but his grandson 
Ralph succeeded him and married an 
heiress of the d’Eyncourts He was a man 
of great ability, and in the second year of 
Henry V1. was made Treasurer of the Exchequer 
in token of which the Treasury bags are carved 
on the chimney-pieces of his house. He was 
made a peer, Constable and Steward of Notting- 
ham Castle, and Warden of Sherwood Forest. 
His taste for splendid building was not only 
shown at Tattershall, for he built or began 
** the structure of a noble house at Cole-Weston 
in the county of Northamptonshire,” afterwards 
finished by Margaret Tudor, Countess of Rich- 
mond, mother of Henry VII. He died childless, 
and his great possessions passed to his father’s 
sisters. It is earnestly to be hoped that what 
remains of the tower may be preserved and not 
be allowed to be broken and defaced. 
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A SIMPLE WAY OF BOTTLING PLUMS. 
{To tHe Eprror or “ Country LiIFe."’| 

S1r,—I am much interested in your paragraph on page 361 of Country LiF! 
for September gth anent the waste that goes on in the country—a fact I have 
drawn attention to over and over again in my books, notably in *‘ Leaves from a 
Garden.” May I give your readers a very simple recipe for bottling plums and 
zooseberries, which 1s most successful always and I have known to be used for 
more than fifty years? Wipe the plums quite dry. Fill wide-mouthed glass bottles 
(old pickle bottles do excellently) with plums, and then put in as much water as 
the bottles will hold. Bottles, not jars, should be used. Put the bottles into 
a moderately hot oven, and watch through the just open door to see when the 
skin of the plums cracks. This takes from half-an-hour to three-quarters of an 
hour, according to the heat of the oven. Cover the bottles with paper which 
has been brushed over with white of egg, and store in a dry, cool place. No 
sugar is required until the fruit is used, either in pies or puddings or simply 
stewed. I believe cherries and currants can be treated in the same way, but I 
have personal experience only of plums and gooseberries —J. E. PANTON. 


WIND AND WATER. 
{To tHe Epitror or “ Country Lire.”’] 

Sir,—Your correspondent who asks for an explanation of the curious belief 
which prevails in Dorset that chalk wells are affected by wind, should buy one 
of those scent-diffusers which have one tube sunk in a bottle of scent and another 
tube set at right angles, the ends of the tubes nearly touching. If he then blows 
through the upper tube he will find the air will rise out of the lower tube, sucking 
up the scent after it: this is what happens, to a certain extent, when a gale 
sweeps over the land. The air is sucked out of the land, and what water there 
is is sucked up after it; and, in the case of springs, once started running it will 
go on syphoning out till the supply fails. That the chalk springs burst on 
Martinstown Fair Day is another Dorset tradition. A very strong winterburn 
runs down the road at Martinstown, and it always bursts out on or about the 
day in November the fair is held. The chalk springs are at their lowest during 
September and October, depending as they do on the cold weather rains and 
snows for their supply ; a dry summer has little effect on them, but a dry winter 
makes, I find, a considerable difference. Before long we must have the country’s 
water supplies better regulated. Windmill-pumps are cropping up in all direc- 
tions, pumping against one another, often only to keep in working order the extra 
flushed sanitary arrangements of a modern villa stuck on a hill for the sake of 
the view, and what happens to the overflow no one cares, and much water is 
wasted in this way. Natural springs are depleted, and wells give trouble as 
scon as there is a spell of fine weather —Everarp Dicsy BucksHaw. 


THE HORSE’S EYE. 
{To tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.’’} 

Sir,—It is rather surprising to find that many of those who have had to do 
with horses all their lives have never noticed rather a striking peculiarity about 
the structure of a horse’s eve. I mean that kind of appendage to the iris knowa 
as the corpora nigra. I well remember taking the first horse I ever possessed 
for expert opinion as to what was wrong with its eyes, and getting well laughed 
at for imagining what was a purely normal condition to be some kind of disease. 
I am told that this peculiarity is found in the horse alone, and in such books 
as I have been able to consult { have found little more than a passing allusion 
to its existence, with the suggestion that it affords some kind of protection 
to the retina from rays of light, though why the horse should specially need 
this is left to one’s imagination. It would seem as if the range of vision must 
be somewhat restricted by it. Can any of your readers enlighten me as to 
what are its functions ?—S. WEiGALL. 

|The corpora nigra on the edge of the horse’s iris are still a puzzle to physi 
ologists. That they assist in absorbing rays of light cannot be doubted, but it 
would appear probable that they must serve some additional function. When 
the eye is exposed to bright sunshine, the corpora nigra completely obscure 
the centre of the pupil, a position which seems to require some special expla- 
nation. These pigmentary bodies are not equally developed in all individuals, 
and it is possible that the modification first arose among those of the horse’s 
progenitors which lived habitually in an open country and were constantly 
exposed to the glare of tropical sunlight. Canon Weigall is probably right in 
supposing the corpora nigra to be peculiar to the horse.—Eb.} 


MANITOBA HARD. 
{lo tue Epitror or “ Country Lire.’’| 
Sir,—In the article contributed to a recent issue by Professor Biflen on this 
subject several points are made which are at variance with the views already 
expressed by leading Canadian authorities. Professor Biffen has transcribed 
so freely the original accouat of the origin of Red Fife wheat which was quoted 
in my evidence given in 1905 before the Standing Committees on Agriculture 
and Colonisation of the Dominion House of Commons, as to convey quite an 
incorrect impression of the facts. It was about the year 1842 that David Fife, 
a farmer residing in Ontario, not in the North-West of Canada, procured from a 
friend in Glasgow a quantity of wheat which had been obtained from a cargo 
received direct from Dantzig. Not knowing whether it was winter or spring 
wheat, Mr. Fife sowed it in the spring. It did not suffer from any rigorous 
conditions, but being a winter wheat it never ripened, except three ears which 
grew apparently from a single grain. These were preserved, and were sown the 
following year, when it proved at harvest to be entirely free from rust, whereas 
al] the wheat around was badly rusted. The produce of this sowing was care- 
fully preserved, and from it sprang the variety of wheat known in Canada and 
the United States by the names “ Fife’? and “ Scotch.” In the year 1904 I 
detected, among some of the newly-imported European varieties obtained from 
a seedsman in Germany, one under the name of “ Galician,” which struck me 
at once as being very much like Red Fife. 1 sowed it in the spring of that year, 
alongside of Red Fite. They proved to be identical at all stages of their growth, 
as well as when the grain was harvested. This Galician wheat and the Red 
Fife were ground, analysed and baked, and the two samples of flour were found 
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to be alike in all respects, and thus the absolute identity of the two wheats was 
established. It appears, therefore, quite clear that the kernel of wheat which came 
into the hands of Mr. Fife was a kernel of this Galician wheat, accidet.tally present 
in the cargo of winter wheat from Dantzig. There is no doubt that this variety 
is still growa in Europe, and, so far as our tests have gone, it seems of essentially 
the same quality there as it is here. Professor Biffen, again, is hardly accurate 
when he says that practically all the vast quantities of wheat that Canada has 
consumed and exported since have descended trom the original handful of grain 
Mr. Fife sowed. I admit that perhaps most of the export now is Red Fife, but 
this was not the case until within a few years. Probably about half the wheat 
gyown at present in Canada is Red Fife. As to the claims made by the professor 
in respect to the quality of Red Fife grown in this country, | believe it is quite 
true that Red Fife maintains its strength very well in England, but not, in ordinary 
seasons, to the degree that he has stated I have seen some of the best English 
samples grown in past years, and they were not at all equal in appearance to 
No. t hard as growa in Manitoba and Saskatchewan.—C. E. S. 


CRAB AND PUFFIN 
{To tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—I am sending vou the following, which I think may interest some ot your 
readers. While climbing over some rocks near the little village of Rhosneigr 
in Anglesey one day last month, I came across a fair-sized pool on which was 
floating a puffin. I was up above the pool, and evidently unperceived by the 
bird. Suddenly, as I was watching it, a crab came up from underneath and 
caught it by the neck in front and pulled its head down into the water. The 
bird struggled for a short time, but it looked as if the neck was broken rhe 
crab then fastened its claws into the bird, which was now on its back. Three 
other smaller crabs then came up, but they were not allowed to have a share, 
and soon had to leave the bird to the first crab. He was now getting washed 
about and knocked against the rocks with some force, as the tide was coming 
in; but he had firm hold of his prey, and nothing would make him give it up. 
B. M. H. W 


THE CUCKOO AND THE SWALLOW. 


To tue Eprror or “ Country Lire. 
Sir, —I note with interest two letters, headed “ Late-laying Cuckoo” and 


“A White Swallow,” in Country Lire of September oth. For some twenty 
years I have taken down dates of the arrival and departure of the cuckoo, supple- 
menting my own by the observations of others. In North Hants, for instance, 
he arrives during the third week in April, in South Shropshire about a week later. 
In the latter district, for several successive summers he left about June 24th. 
Here, in North Devon, afew days earlier But in no district have I ever heard 
him so late as July. The old rhyme would still appear to be true : 

The cuckoo comes in April, 

Sings a song in May, 

In the month of June he whistles a tune 

And then he flies away! 
It, however, seems possible that, as the cuckoos arrive later in Western Counties, 
and apparently leave earlier, they may stay longer nearer the coast in North 
Norfolk. To clear up the point, perhaps some correspondent would furnish 
average dates of the arrival and departure of these birds from the district in 
which a “ late-laying cuckoo” was recorded. It would prove whether this 
instance was an isolated fact or not. In a recent letter on “ Young Cuckoos 
and Their Food,” I related an instance of the parent birds visiting the young 
cuckoo when ready to fly from a robin’s nest, and asked for information whether 
young cuckoos leave England in August en masse or with semi-migrants such as 
water-wagtails and finches. It would be interesting to know. 

In answer to the query as to whether a white swallow is a rarity, | may state 
that some years ago there was a correspondence on the subject in Country Lire. 
Several instances were given and a letter was inserted in which I related having 
handled a perfectly white one in a nest in a garden arbour near Shrewsbury 
It was, unfortunately, shot a few days later. I also remember a white thrush 
which was taken from the nest and caged many years ago. I believe it is a 
deficiency in colouring power in the yolk of the egg that produces this freak of 
Nature. I cannot positively say that it occurs oftener among swallows than 
other birds, but it would seem possible from the fact of so much of their plumage 
being white.—A. M. E. 


A *‘CLOSE CALL’’® IN COLORADO. 
{To Tue Epiror or * Country Lire."’} 
Sir,—Some years ago I was working as a cowboy for a large cattle company 1 


i 
Southern Colorado, In late autumn, at the end of the regular working season, 
a good many calves remained unbranded, and the ranch manager decided to 
put out a couple of * floating outfits.” 
half-a-dozen cowboys, a cook and a horse-herder, The cowboys’ bedding and 
provisions were hauled in a waggon drawn by four mules, and the cook drove the 
waggon from one camp to another, while the cowboys looked through the cattle 
grazing in the neighbouring country, and when a large, unbranded calf was 


Each outfit consisted of a foreman, 


struck following one of the company’s cows, he was roped, or Jassoed, tied down, 
and branded as soon as the iron, carried on the saddle, was heated in a fire built 
for the purpose. He was then earmarked and turned loose once more to join 
his mother. On the occasion of which I am writing I was riding alone on a mesa, 
or high tableland, and the weather was both cold and windy. Most of the 
cattle had sought the shelter of the canyons, but I descried one small group 
still upon the high lands, On riding up to these cattle I found that among them 
there was one large, unbranded calf following a company cow, and I at once got 
my rope in order and prepared to catch him. I was riding an excellent horse, 
and he soon carried me within reach of the cow and calf, and I threw my rope 
with the intention of catching the calf. The wind, however, carried the loop in 
front of the cow, and I caught both her and her calf. My horse also was hard- 
mouthed, and, my hands being cold, I was unable to check him in time, and h« 
jumped across the rope, which became wound around his legs and he was jerked 
to the ground, This was sufficiently unpleasant, but worse remained, as thie 
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